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Recently  a  letter  from  the  president  went  out  to  Blue  Jay  readers  who 
have  not  yet  renewed  their  membership  to  remind  them  how  important  mem¬ 
bership  is  this  year.  Since  the  fee  for  1960  has  been  raised  to  $2.00  we  feel 
that  it  is  particularly  important  to  explain  why  the  Society  needs  support. 
To  some  of  you,  the  S.N.H.S.  is  the  Blue  Jay;  but  the  Society  has  other 
important  functions  too,  and  we  hope  that  the  $2.00  fee  will  make  it  possible 
to  finance  both  the  publication  of  the  magazine  and  some  of  the  Society’s 
other  activities.  There  are  still  junior  members  and  schools  paying  $1.00,  so 
the  number  of  adult  members  paying  $2.00  must  be  maintained  if  we  are 
to  have  more  money  for  these  worthwhile  projects. 

Through  the  Blue  Jay  magazine  we  can  exchange  notes  and  ideas  and 
study  the  wildlife  of  the  prairies  and  what  is  happening  to  it  under  the 
pressure  of  man’s  activities.  The  executive  however  has  always  felt  that 
the  Society  should  be  active  in  the  field  of  natural  history  in  a  number  of 
different  ways.  We  should  be  spending  some  of  our  money  and  energy 
on  research  to  seek  answers  to  important  conservation  problems.  We  should 
be  expressing  ourselves  forcefully  when  we  see  our  wildlife  heritage  threat¬ 
ened.  This  winter  the  Society  has  tried  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  appro¬ 
priate  authorities  certain  abuses  which  our  members  have  commented  on  in 
the  Blue  Jay  or  at  our  meetings.  One  example  of  this  was  the  Society’s  protest 
against  the  proposed  drainage  project  at  Warner  Lake.  At  our  last  annual 
meeting  we  recommended  that  the  Dept,  of  Natural  Resources  purchase  the 
land  to  maintain  it  as  a  natural  marsh,  and  that  the  government  set  up  a  wet¬ 
lands  committee  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  various  departments  in¬ 
volved.  Our  resolution  was  followed  up  by  a  personal  representation  to  the 
government  re:  wetlands  management.  Dr.  Houston,  Dr.  Nero,  V.  Jackett  of 

the  Sask.  Fish  and  Game  League,  and  your  editor,  met  and  discussed  the 
wetlands  problem  with  the  three  ministers  Mr.  Nollet,  Mr.  Kuziak  and  Mr. 
Sturdy.  Following  this,  we  were  asked  by  the  Conservation  and  Development 
Branch  to  submit  a  brief  stating  our  views  on  the  drainage  of  Warner  Lake. 
Then,  on  March  23,  six  members  of  the  S.N.H.S.  (Houston  from  Yorkton, 
Brownlee  from  Rose  Valley,  Yanchinski  from  Naicam,  and  Joyce  Dew,  Mrs. 
Anne  Blakeney  and  myself  from  Regina)  went  to  the  meeting  of  the  Con¬ 
servation  Area  Authority  at  Kelvington  to  present  our  case  again.  Since  the 
landowner  vote  approved  the  drainage,  although  only  by  a  slight  margin, 
we  expect  the  drainage  will  proceed;  but  we  feel  that  voicing  our  views  in 
this  way  will  in  the  long  run  influence  thinking  on  these  important  conserva¬ 
tion  questions. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  in  this  issue  a  new  project  that  will  help 
further  the  aims  of  the  Society — a  special  fund  for  research  and  educational 
purposes  (see  page  100).  This  fund  began  with  a  little  money  left  over  from 
the  A.O.U.  committee,  and  we  hope  that  it  can  be  keptiup  from  year  to  year 
by  donations. 

Certain  funds  of  the  Society  have  been  tied  up  in  special  publications,  but 
these  booklets  should  pay  for  themselves  if  all  members  help  to  publicize 
them.  There  is  one  publication,  however,  that  we  should  print  even  though  it 
will  not  be  offered  for  sale.  This  is  a  cumulative  index  of  the  Blue  Jay  for 
which,  most  of  the  work  has  already  been  done  by  Joyce  Dew  of  the  Museum 
staff.  If  we  begin  with  such  an  index,  each  succeeding  volume  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  can  be  indexed  annually.  Publication  of  the  index  will  probably  not  be 
undertaken  until  it  has  been  discussed  at  the  annual  meeting.  We  should  there¬ 
fore  appreciate  comments  on  this  project  or  any  other  activity  that  you  think 
we  as  a  Society  should  undertake. 
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Seen  by  a  Seer 

by  J.  Boswell  Belcher,  Dilke 


Many  unusual  things  have  been 
seen  in  the  past  six  months.  Some  I 
have  in  mind  might  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  natural  history,  although  the 
weather  causing  them  was  certainly 
not  man-made,  and  the  people  doing 
some  of  the  things  were  probably 
making  natural  history  for  the  inhab¬ 
itants  10,000  years  from  now  to 
study.  It  will  be  some  years  before 
I  forget  seeing  the  combine  lights 
penetrating  the  darkness  of  a  20- 
degree  November  snowstorm  long 
after  midnight,  or  the  pickup  rolling 
in  long  miles  of  snow-covered  swath 
and  clouds  of  snow  like  white  dust 
coming  out  of  the  back  of  the  machine 
on  a  10-degree  morning,  or  the  baler 
pounding  snow-covered  straw  swaths 
into  bales  in  sub-zero  weather. 

While  hauling  wet  sheaves  to  stack 
in  November  last  I  found  a  poor 
little  garter  snake  not  over  8"  long 
curled  up  under  a  stook  and  frozen. 

There  appeared  to  be  an  unusual 
number  of  small  jack  rabbits  in  the 
crop  at  harvest  time  last  fall  and  one 
always  seemed  to  be  scaring  up  an¬ 
other  one  and  chasing  it  further  into 
the  standing  grain  each  time  one 
came  around  the  field  with  the 
swather.  In  spite  of  all  possible  care 
I  know  some  of  the  little  rabbits  were 
not  seen  and  lost  ears  and  even  lives 
as  they  tried  to  duck  under  the  cutter 
bar.  While  combining  I  noticed  more 
than  one,  scared  from  hiding  under 
the  swath,  get  on  top  of  the  swath 
and  start  an  unwanted  ride  up  the 
pickup  to  the  combine.  I  would  stop 
the  tractor  immediately  and  although 
the  pickup  kept  rolling  the  swath  in 
with  the  rabbit  on  top,  it  was  inter¬ 
esting  to  watch  the  little  fellow  racing 
down  against  the  flow  of  the  swath 


and  finally  running  off  to  hide  in  a 
further  swath. 

Last  fall  we  fenced  an  abandoned 
shack  with  green  freshly-cut  poplar 
posts.  When  I  went  back  toward 
spring  I  found  the  porcupine  had 
made  a  very  neat  job  of  peeling  them 
all.  There  have  been  porcupines 
around  that  yard  for  some  years,  and 
I  always  fear  the  cattle  ranging 
stubble  will  get  the  worst  of  an  en¬ 
counter  with  one.  I  recall  taking  well 
over  100  quills  from  the  legs  and  feet, 
chiefly  front  legs,  of  five  horses — one 
of  which  had  to  be  thrown  to  com¬ 
plete  the  extraction. 

The  “bird  watchers”  will  not  for¬ 
give  me  if  I  do  not  mention  their 
friends.  A  Blue  Jay  with  his  noisy 
chatter  has  been  a  comparatively  fre¬ 
quent  visitor  to  our  yard  and  shelter- 
belt,  as  well  as  to  the  neighbour’s, 
this  past  winter  and  spring.  This  is 
unusual  as  I  only  remember  seeing 
one  on  two  or  three  occasions  pre¬ 
viously.  I  regret  to  report  the  great 
increase  in  starlings  which  arrived 
in  a  migration  wave  in  late  March.  I 
wish  I  had  not  “seen”  them. 

The  majority  of  the  birds  seemed 
at  first  to  be  arriving  later  than  last 
year,  but  now  that  May  has  come 
they  are  beginning  to  get  back  on 
schedule.  In  any  case,  my  favourite 
American  Pipits  have  come  back  to 
our  fields  on  the  same  date  as  they 
did  last  year.  A  week  or  so  ago  I 
thought  I  had  heard  an  especially 
early  Warbling  Vireo,  but  since  it 
does  not  usually  return  until  late 
May  I  expect  my  “bird-watcher” 
sister  is  right  in  suggesting  that  the 
lovely  warbling  song  was  that  of  a 
Purple  Finch! 


Memo  to  the  First  Robin 

by  Evangeline  Chapman,  Moose  Jaw 

Show  me  your  calendar,  Robin  Redbreast. 

How  do  you  know  when  it’s  Spring? 

Do  you  tuck  it  away  in  your  feathers  so  gay, 
Or  carry  it  under  your  wing? 

What  tells  you  to  wing  to  bring  us  the  Spring? 


June,  1960 
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Birding  in  Bermuda 

by  Ronald  M.  Bremner,  Saskatoon 


Awaken  every  morning  to  the  sev¬ 
eral  songs  of  the  Cardinal,  see 
Eastern  Bluebirds  and  Catbirds  fre¬ 
quently  throughout  the  mild  March 
days,  enjoy  the  calls  and  colours  of 
the  Kiskadee  Flycatcher,  fancy  the 
flutter  of  the  dainty  diminutive 
Ground  Dove — these  may  sound  like 
the  exaggerations  of  a  tourist  poster 
directed  to  bird-lovers,  but  all  were 
commonplace  events  during  a  mem¬ 
orable  ten-day  vacation  which  was 
especially  enjoyable  after  six 
months  of  Saskatchewan  winter. 

Apart  from  the  plethora  of  ubi¬ 
quitous  House  Sparrows  which  will 
make  any  tourist  feel  immediately 
at  home,  the  four  species  just  men¬ 
tioned  are  the  commonest  birds  in 
Bermuda.  I  recorded  many  others, 
both  familiar  and  new,  a  grand  total 
of  28  species— 12  not  fpund  on  the 
Saskatchewan  check-list,  nine  addi¬ 
tions  to  my  own  life-list.  However, 
the  Bermuda  bird  most  renowned 
among  ornithologists  is  the  island’s 
distinctive  petrel,  known  as  the 
Cahow,  and  this  naturally  became  the 
goal  of  a  birder’s  quest. 

All  the  birds  of  Bermuda  are 
listed  in  the  standard  bird  guides, 
but  printed  guides  are  poor  substi¬ 
tutes  for  the  personal  guidance  of 
a  colleague,  and  so  tjie  greatest  good 
fortune  of  my  trip  was  the  discovery 
of  David  Wingate — a  quiet,  enthus¬ 
iastic,  hard-working  young  man,  a 
native  Bermudian  who  converted 
his  boyhood  hobby  into  his  profes-. 
sion  by  graduating  in  the  Cornell 
course  in  zoology  and  returning  to 
his  home  to  become  the  first  and 
only  competent  ornithologist  on 
those  22  square  miles  of  volcanic 
and  coral  ocean  island.  The  Check 
List  and  Guide  to  the  Birds,  Mam¬ 
mals,  Reptiles  and  Amphibians  of 
Bermuda  which  first  went  on  sale 
(for  $1)  during  March  of  this  year 
is  attributed  to  a  committee  of  the 
Bermuda  Audubon  Society  but  is  in 
effect  the  first  publication  of  its 
editor  David  L.  Wingate.  He  has  also 
been  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
magnificent  measures  now  being 
effectively  directed  towards  the  con¬ 


servation  of  Bermuda’s  natural  re¬ 
sources. 

The  avifauna  of  Bermuda  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  the  Carolina  coast, 
rather  than  the  Caribbean,  tropical 
or  European  regions,  and  thus  much 
information  concerning  our  native 
birds,  especially  in  migration,  could 
be  learned  from  this  ideal  station 
well  out  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It 
is  thus  unfortunate  that  Bermuda 
has  been  so  neglected  by  American 
ornithologists,  even  to  the  point  of 
refusing  contributions  offered  to  the 
Audubon  Field  Notes.  At  present 
birds  are  well  represented  in  Ber¬ 
muda  mainly  as  transient  migrants 
or  accidental  visitors,  but  the  care¬ 
ful  and  frequent  observations  by 
David  Wingate  over  the  years  have 
demonstrated  that  many  species  once 
considered  rare  occur  frequently  or 
regularly.  The  Bermuda  Check  List 
lists  284  species,  but  only  23  of  these 
are  nesters.  The  paucity  of  breeding 
passerines  is,  of  course,  character¬ 
istic  of  small  isolated  islands.  In 
Bermuda  all  nesting  land  birds  are 
resident  throughout  the  year. 

Bermuda  was  once  famed  for  for¬ 
ests  of  Bermuda  cedar,  but  these 
trees  are  now  but  skeletons,  having 
been  virtually  destroyed  by  a  scale 
insect  during  the  past  15  years.  This 
sudden  change  in  flora  has  had  sev¬ 
eral  effects  upon  the  island’s  avi¬ 
fauna.  The  White-Eyed  Vireo,  once 
abundant  and  known  to  all  natives 
as  “Chick  -  of  -  the  -  village,”  >  has 
greatly  diminished;  I  saw  just  one 
during  a  ten-day  search.  The  East¬ 
ern  Bluebird  has  been  able  to  utilize 
the  dead  trees  as  nesting  sites  and 
with  the  increased  breeding  facilities 
so*  provided  has  actually  made  a 
comeback  in  recent  years,  in  spite 
of  the  House  Sparrow.  The  Ber¬ 
muda  Audubon  Society  has  arranged 
for  preservation  of  some  stands  of 
dead  trees  for  nesting  birds.  How¬ 
ever,  within  the  past  two  years  the 
Starling  has  posed  a  new  and  greater 
threat  to  the  Bluebird.  Although 
the  Starling  has  been  a  regular  vis¬ 
itor  throughout  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  remarkably  it  did  not  establish 
residence  until  1954.  Already  the 
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Bluebirds  are  imperiled  by  competi¬ 
tion  from  the  rapidly  increasing 
Starlings. 

The  Kiskadee  Flycatcher  is  an 
attractive  and  noisy  tropical  bird, 
the  large  head  and  beak  of  which 
immediately  suggest  a  relationship 
to  the  Kingfisher.  It  was  deliber¬ 
ately  introduced  from  Trinidad  in 
1956,  became  well  established  and 
breeds  irregularly  throughout  the 
summer  months.  Its  advent  can  be 
indirectly  attributed  to  the  scourge 
which  has  killed  Bermuda’s  cedar 
forests.  Further  insects  were  intro¬ 
duced  as  parasites  upon  the  cedar 
scale,  but  when  these  new  guests  be¬ 
came  a  menace,  certain  lizards  were 
brought  in  as  a  further  control. 
These  lizards  have  literally  over¬ 
run  the  island,  can  be  seen  at  any 
time  on  walls  and  fences  and  trees 
and  shrubs.  Then  someone  recalled 
that  in  the  tropics  the  Kiskadees 
prey  upon  the  lizards;  ergo  Ber¬ 
muda  should  have  Kiskadees  to  re¬ 
duce  the  lizards.  The  lizards  are 
still  as  abundant  as  ever  since  the 
the  Kiskadees  much  prefer  the 
bountiful  and  tasty  bananas  to  fur¬ 
tive  darting  lizards.  What  a  sad 
commentary  on  man’s  efforts  to  ad¬ 
just  the  forces  of  nature.  At  the  time, 
the  professionals  were  advised 
against  the  introduction  of  the  Kisk¬ 
adee  by  a  mere  youth,  who  has  since 
proven  himself  to  be  a  truly  in¬ 
formed  scientist — David  Wingate. 

Bermuda’s  oceanic  birds — elusive 
creatures,  often  nocturnal,  help  to 
fill  a  gap  in  man’s  knowledge  of  the 
natural  world.  Most  dramatic  and 
best  known  is  the  “long-tail,”  the 
Yellow-billed  Tropic  Bird  which  has 
appeared  on  the  country’s  postage 
stamps.  It  is  estimated  that  between 
3000  and  4000  of  these  birds  still 
breed  in  crevices  on  the  rocky  coast, 
but  these  are  increasingly  menaced 
by  the  stray  dogs  which  roam  the 
islands  and  are  really  wild.  The 
Longtails  are  evident  from  March  to 
September,  but  for  the  other  half  of 
the  year  they  remain  far  out  in  the 
ocean.  They  can  be  seen  from  shore 
just  from  dawn  to  mid-day;  it  is 
almost  possible  to  set  one’s  watch 
for  twelve  noon  coincident  with  the 
departure  of  the  birds  for  the  remote 
seas  out  of  sight  of  land. 

The  other  two  pelagic  birds  which 


breed  in  Bermuda  are  the  closely  re¬ 
lated  Audubon’s  Shearwater  and 
Cahow.  Both  are  equally  rare  for 
Bermuda,  but  whereas  the  former  is 
found  elsewhere  in  the  world,  the 
latter  is  a  unique  and  isolated  species 
whose  total  number  is  probably  less 
than  that  of  the  Whooping  Crane. 
As  is  customary  with  these  exotic 
creatures,  only  one  egg  is  laid  in 
any  breeding  season.  For  the  Shear¬ 
water  the  incubation  time  is  52  days. 
Each  parent  takes  a  turn  at  incubat¬ 
ing  for  ten-day  periods,  and  thus  re¬ 
mains  secluded  and  without  food 
during  a  week  and  a  half.  This  year 
just  three.  Shearwater  nests  are 
known  in  Bermuda. 

By  far  the  most  famous  of  the 
surviving  sea-birds  is  the  Cahow. 
Before  1600  it  bred  in  hundreds  of 
thousands,  but  pigs  (released  by 
Spaniards,  the  first  humans  on  the 
island)  destroyed  the  majority  of 
birds  on  the  mainland,  and  the  early 
settlers  during  the  plague  of  rats 
between  1614  and  1620  slaughtered 
nearly  all  the  remainder  for  food. 
The  bird  was  presumed  extinct  for 
over  300  years,  but  in  1951  the 
breeding  grounds  were  located  -on 
the  most  remote  and  inaccessible  of 
Bermuda’s  off-shore  lava  islands. 
There  are  this  year  only  nine  nests 
distributed  among  three  small 
islands,  and  the  breeding  population 
is  lower  than  in  other  years  of  the 
past  decade. 

The  only  Cahow  I  observed  was  a 
downy  nestling,  and  the  single  egg 
taken  from  an  abandoned  nest.  To 
see  an  adult  Cahow,  I  would  have 
had  to  spend  a  night  on  the  barren 
wind-swept  rocks  which  are  so 
jagged  that  David  Wingate  fre¬ 
quently  destroys  one  or  two  pairs 
of  shoes  a  month  making  his  daily 
visits  to  the  breeding  grounds.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  larger  and  later- 
breeding  Tropic  Birds  preys  upon 
the  nests  of  the  Cahow,  evicting  the 
helpless  petrel  nestling  in  order  to 
lay  its  own  eggs.  David  Wingate  is 
devising  means  to  protect  the  Cahow 
nests,  but  these  and  other  details 
about  this  piquant  petrel  must  wait 
his  own  article  to  be  published  in 
Canadian  Audubon,  the  periodical  of 
the  national  organization  with  which 
the  S.N.H.S.  is  affiliated  and  a  jour¬ 
nal  to  which  all  should  be  sub¬ 
scribers. 
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Impressions  of  a  Boreal  Owl 

by  Lawrence  R.  Ostoforoff,  Saskatchewan  Museum  of  Natural  History 


The  Boreal  Owl  is  slightly  larger  than  a 
Saw-whet  Owl  and  somewhat  like  a  Barred 
Owl  in  general  appearance.  Its  fast-moving, 
broad  and  rounded  wings  produce  a  soft,  whir¬ 
ring  sound  which,  together  with  swift  and  ex- 
ceptiohally  maneuverable  flight,  suggest  the 
flight  behaviour  of  certain  large  moths.  This 
maneuverability  in  flight  is  perhaps  an  adaptation 
to  its  life  in  the  thick  evergreen  forests  of  the  north 

A  female  Boreal  Owl  which  was  found  alive  in 
Regina  in  January  was  kept  in  captivity  in  the  zoo¬ 
logical  lab  of  the  Museum  for  two  months.  During  this 
period  this  tiny  elfin  owl  captivated  most  of  the  Museum 
staff  as  well  as  many  others  who  oame  to  see  her.  This 
owl  became  very  tame  and  soon  learned  to  fly  down  to  my 
hand  for  bits  of  meat,  and  to  catch  the  live  white  mice  re¬ 
leased  for  it  nearly  daily.  She  would  dive  down  from  her 
customary  perch  on  the  ceiling  lamps  directly  onto  the  mouse,, 
even  when  we  were  standing  nearby.  In  the  sketches  I  have 
attempted  to  portray  my  impressions  of  how  she  captured  her 
prey. 

With  partly  folded  wings,  the  owl  would  plummet  down,  sud¬ 
denly  shooting  its  talons  forward  in  the  last  split  second.  The  mouse 


was  always  hit  with  full  force,  the  momentum  of  the  owl’s  plunge 
sending  the  bird  and  its  prey  skidding  several  feet  across  the  floor. 
It  is  breath-taking  to  imagine  the  force  with  which  a  Great 
Homed  Owl  must  strike  its  prey. 

The  owl  always  seized  the  mouse  just  behind  the  head. 
Holding  the  struggling  prey  firmly,  the  owl  would  kill  it  with 
one  quick  bite  into  the  back  (of  its  head.  Then  the  owl  would 
fly  up  to  its  perch  carrying  the  mouse  clenched  in  one  foot. 
Invariably  it  first  ate  the  head  and  organs  of  the  thorax. 
Often  the  owl  would  then  tuck  the  carcass  into  a  corner 
near  its  perch,  coming  bacik  tlo  dine  on  the  remainder 
about  a  half  hour  later. 


The  feet  of  the  Boreal  Owl  seemed  to  me  to  be 
very  dexterous.  When  eating  small  pieces  of  food  her 
feet  were  used  like  hands  to  bring  up  morsels  to  her 
mouth  in  a  very  dainty  manner.  She  usually  ate 
with  closed  eyes,  taking  her  time  and  seeming  to 
enjoy  each  bit  of  food.  Very  often  when  the 
meat  was  sinewy  or  hard.,  she  would  first  ten¬ 
derize  it  by  rapidly  nibbling  at  it  with  her  beak. 


/#//. 
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The  Boreal  Owl  Influx 

by  Gary  Anweiler,  Melville 


During  this  past  winter  (1959-60)  a 
heavy  influx  of  Boreal  Owls  ( Aegolius 
funerea  richardsoni)  formerly  known 
as  Richardson’s  Owls,  were  noted  in 
Saskatchewan.  They  were  concen¬ 
trated  chiefly  in  the  Yorkton-Melville 
area  of  the  east-central  part  of  the 
province.  Dr.  Houston  and  I  accumu¬ 
lated  38  positive  records  and  received 
numerous  other  unconfirmed  reports 
of  “little  owls.”  Twenty-five  Boreal 
Owls  (and  two  Saw- whet  Owls) 
were  banded  by  Dr.  Houston. 

Many  of  these  very  tame  little  owls 
can  be  captured  by  hand,  owing  prob¬ 
ably  to  their  lack  of  contact  with 
humans.  They  are  so  tame  that  they 
can  always  be  approached  closely  and 
about  50%  of  them  can  be  captured 
by  hand.  To  raise  this  percentage,  I 
devised  a  snare  which  proved  far 
superior  to  the  hand  method  of  cap¬ 
ture.  An  ordinary  slip  noose  was  made 
from  a  piece  of  nylon  monofilament 
fishline  of  12  lb.  test.  When  this  line 
is  stretched,  it  will  form  an  open  loop 
of  up  to  6  inches  in  diameter  as  wire 
will,  an  important  property  lacking  in 
string.  Wire  could  be  used,  but  will 
not  close  as  easily  or  quickly  as  the 
nylon.  The  noose  is  attached  to  the 
end  of  an  8  foot  pole,  which  allows 
you  to  snare  the  wariest  Boreal  Owl 
without  flushing  it.  A  noose  of  this 
size  was,  in  9  out  of  10  cases,  slipped 
completely  over  the  bird  and  around 
its  feet,  thus  protecting  the  bird 
against  injury.  However,  a  pair  of 
scissors  was  kept  handy  so  that  the 
bird  could  be  immediately  released, 
as  was  necessary  once,  when  the 
noose  became  snared  around  its 
neck.  This  snare  successfully  cap¬ 
tured  all  eight  Boreal  Owls  on  which 
it  was  tried.  It  was  also  tried  on  two 
released  birds  which  could  not  be 
hand  caught  and  it  worked  in  both 
cases. 

As  proof  of  what  careful  constant 
observation  can  produce,  four  trees 
within  50  feet  of  our  house  were 
checked  three  or  four  times  daily 
and  produced  five  owls,  two  of 
which  were  captured  on  the  same 
perch.  Banding  proved  that  these 
were  all  different  individuals.  One 
additional  bird  was  located  for  me 


Photo  by  Dr.  S.  Houston 
Gary  Ajiweiler  and  the  Boreal  Owl 


by  Terry  Allan  and  was  also  snared 
and  banded,  making  a  total  of  six 
birds  right  in  the  residential  sector 
of  Melville. 

The  Boreal  Owl  seems  to  be 
drawn  to  buildings,  particularly 
barns  and  elevators.  This  is  prob-^ 
ably  due  to  the  high  population  of 
House  Sparrows  and  mice  frequent¬ 
ing  these  places.  Nearly  half  of  the 
birds  were  captured  in  such  places. 

A  fairly  good  sample  of  their  food 
was  obtained,  chiefly  from  the  pel¬ 
lets  found  under  their  perches  (see 
Table  2).  House  Mice  and  House 
Sparrows,  respectively,  were  the 
major  food  items.  These  two  species 
both  a  scourge  to  the  farmer,  compos¬ 
ed  83%  of  the  birds’  total  diet.  These 
added  to  other  unwanted  mice,  made 
up  93%  of  the  diet.  One  chickadee 
comprised  2%.  The  remaining  5% 
of  the  diet  was  composed  of  small 
unidentified  birds. 

Two  Boreal  Owls  were  kept  in 
captivity,  one  for  two  weeks  and  one 
for  three  weeks.  When  given  a 
choice,  they  showed  a  definite  pre¬ 
ference  for  mice  over  sparrows. 
They  have  voracious  appetites.  One 
bird  ate  an  average  of  50  grams, 
nightly  and  on  one  occasion  ate 
70  grams,  or  nearly  half  its  weight, 
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in  one  night!  The  other  ate  an 
average  of  39  grams  nightly.  The 
first  bird  was  tamer  and  gained 
five  grams,  the  other  was  wilder  and 
lost  five  grams.  They  originally 
weighed  165  and  145  grams,  and 
were  thought  to  be  females,  as  the 


females  are  larger  and  heavier  than 
the  males. 

Additional  records  for  the  pro¬ 
vince  came  in  this  winter  from  the 
following  localities,  with  one  bird 
from  each:  Dysart,  Fort  Qu’Appelle, 
High  Hill,  Nipawin,  Prince  Albert, 
Regina  and  Saskatoon. 


Table  1 — Records 


Locality 

Date  R 

i 

ecord 

Reporter 

Where  caught 

Wing  length 
( in. )  * **  * 

Tail  length 
(in.) 

Wt. 

( gins. 

Saltcoats 

Dec. 

19/59 

s* 

B. 

Horseman 

weasel  trap 

7.2(f) 

4.2 

— 

Melville 

Jan. 

7/60 

B* 

G. 

Anweiler 

spruce  tree 

7.2 

— 

— 

Melville 

Jan. 

9/60 

B 

G. 

Anweiler 

maple  tree 

7.0 

— 

— 

Gerald 

Jan. 

15/60 

S 

G. 

Hruska 

— 

7.0 

3.5 

— 

Melville 

Jan. 

16/60 

B 

R. 

Almasi 

poplar 

6.25 

Kamsack 

Jan. 

16/60 

B 

A. 

Solonenko 

— 

6.5 

3.4 

— 

Gerald 

Jan. 

16/60 

S 

D. 

Hruska 

— 

6.9 

3.5 

— • 

Melville 

Jan. 

18/60 

B 

G. 

Anweiler 

poplar 

7.2 

4.0 

115 

Saltcoats 

Jan. 

21/60 

B 

S. 

Czakler 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Veregin 

Jan. 

24/60 

S 

Tysowski 

trees 

6.7(f) 

3.6 

— 

Melville 

Jan. 

24/60 

s 

A. 

Reeves 

granary 

7.3(f) 

3.9 

— 

Calder 

Jan. 

24/60 

B 

M. 

Busch 

shed 

7.1 

— 

— ■ 

Cana 

Jan. 

24/60 

S 

S. 

Shebeluk 

— 

7.25 

— 

— 

Calder 

Jan. 

25/60 

B 

A. 

Soyka 

shed 

6.75 

— 

— 

Yarbo 

Jan. 

25/60 

W. 

Anderson 

tree 

— 

— 

— 

Dubuc 

Jan. 

26/60 

S 

H. 

Dohms 

hay  bales 

6.8(f) 

3.7 

— 

Fenwood 

Jan. 

28/60 

B 

Mrs.  Liske 

barn 

7.1 

3.1 

150 

Inglis,  Man. 

Jan. 

28/60 

B 

E. 

Rooke 

warehouse 

6.9 

3.3 

120 

Saltcoats 

Jan. 

29/60 

P. 

Kluk 

bam 

— 

— 

— 

Arran 

Jan. 

29/60 

B 

A. 

Kobicz 

tree 

6.8 

3.6 

130 

Clonim  1 

Jan. 

30/60 

S 

Ed 

Paley 

bush 

6.6 

3.7 

115 

Tuffnell 

Feb. 

1/60 

B 

G. 

Anweiler 

— 

7.3 

3.5 

— 

Melville 

Feb. 

3/60 

B 

H. 

Laube 

maple  tree 

7.5 

4.1 

165 

Springside 

Feb. 

4/60 

B 

G. 

Anweiler 

shed 

7.0 

3.5 

— 

Melville 

Feb. 

5/60 

S 

C. 

Wintonyk 

maple  tree 

Wroxton 

Feb. 

6/60 

S 

J. 

Provick 

haystack 

6.5 

3.4 

— 

Yarbo 

Feb. 

10/60 

B 

M. 

Lucas 

barn 

6.75 

3.8 

— 

Hazelc'iffe 

Feb. 

20/60 

S 

G. 

Anweiler 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Melville 

Feb. 

22/60 

s 

E. 

Kaeding 

— 

7.7 

3.7 

115 

Saltcoats 

Feb. 

24/60 

B 

M. 

Paulger 

garage 

7.0 

3.6 

— 

Bredenbury 

Feb. 

25/60 

B 

S. 

Houston 

— 

6.25 

3.1 

— 

Yorkton 

Feb. 

28/60 

B 

S. 

Houston 

bam 

6.7 

3.5 

— 

Melville 

Mar. 

5/60 

B 

G. 

Anweiler 

spruce  tree 

7.1 

4.1 

155 

Rocanville 

Mar. 

5/60 

B 

M. 

Machniak 

spruce  tree 

6.9 

3.7 

110 

Margo 

Mar. 

10/60 

B 

L. 

Craig 

elevator 

7.25 

3.75 

— 

Margo 

Mar. 

10/60 

B 

A. 

Shinkewski 

shed 

7.25 

4.0 

— 

Calder 

Mar. 

14/60 

B 

P. 

Adams 

barn 

6.6 

3.5 

0 

Cana 

Apr. 

4/60 

B 

G. 

Anweiler 

elevator 

7.0 

3.9 

140 

Saltcoats 

Apr. 

27/60 

B 

B. 

Horseman 

magpie  nest 

6.8 

3.75 

— 

*  B — banded  by  Dr.  Stuart  Houston.  S — specimen. 

**  f  after  wing  measurement  means  flat  measurement;  all  others  are  wing  chord. 
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Table  2 

Winter  food  of  the  Boreal  Owl 
(determined  for  15  birds  in  1960  by 
analysis  of  37  pellets*,  contents  of 
two  stomachs,  and  one  kill.) 


Food  Items 

No.  of  Items 

% 

Meadow  Vole 

1 

2.4% 

Deer  Mouse 

1 

2.4% 

House  Mouse 

20 

47.6% 

Gapper’s  Vole 

1 

2.40/0 

Masked  Shrew 

1 

2.4% 

House  Sparrow 

15 

37.7% 

Chickadee 

1 

2.40/o 

Unidentified 

2 

4.80/o 

TOTAL 

42 

100% 

*  Twenty-four  pe 

lets  from  one 

bird 

Acknowledgments:  The  influx  of 
Boreal  Owls  this  winter  has  pro¬ 
vided  an  I  unusual  opportunity  for 
the  study  of  this  owl.  I  am  grateful 
to  all  those  who  co-operated  in  this 
study,  and  especially  to  Dr.  Stuart 
Houston  who  gave  me  so  much  as¬ 
sistance. 

Ed.  Note :  An  interesting  note  on  unusual 
influxes  of  Boreal  Owls  is  given  by  Arthur 
C.  Bent  in  Life  Histories'  of  North  American 
Birds  of  Prey,  Part  2,  p.  227:  “a  few  large 
autumnal  flights  of  this  species  have  been  ob¬ 
served.  One  occurred  through  the  interior  of 
British  Columbia  during  the  winter  of  1898- 
99.  During  the  winter  of  1904  Riphardson’s 
owls  were  fairly  common  in  the  Red  River 
Valley  of  North  Dakota.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  years  a  heavy  flight  was  recorded  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan,  during  the  winter 
of  1922-23,  the  last  of  the  season  being  ob¬ 
served  on  March  4,  1923.  In  this  same  season 
a  large  flight  was  witnessed  at  Ottawa,  On¬ 
tario.”  We  note  that  Anweiler ’s  last  date  for 
the  season  is  the  remarkably  late  date  of  April 
27.  This  bird,  probably  a  male,  make  us  specu¬ 
late  whether  any  Boreal  Owls  might  remain  in 
the  south  this  year  and  nest  in  hollow  trees  far 
south  of  their  normal  range. 

Some  of  the  specimens  listed  by  Anweiler 
were  sent  to  the  SMNH.  These  and  three  other 
specimens  sent  to  the  Museum  during  the  past 
winter  were  measured,  weighed,  and  sex  deter¬ 
mined.  The  following  table  shows  the  results: 


Locality 

Date 

Collector 

Wing 
( flat ) 
mm. 

Tail 

mm. 

Sex 

Dysart 

19 

Jan. 

Frank 

185 

100 

F 

Regina 

24 

jan. 

Vickerman 

176 

109 

F 

Saltcoats 

19 

Dec. 

Horseman 

182 

106 

p 

Melville 

24 

Jan. 

Reeves 

185 

99 

F 

Saltcoats 

30 

Jan. 

Rooke 

170 

94 

M 

Dunleith 

26 

Jan. 

172 

94 

M 

Cald*  r 

24 

Jan. 

Busch 

168 

92 

M 

Previous  SMNH  specimen  records  include : 
April  30,  1891,  Indian  Head,  G.  Lang  (1); 
Oct.  7,  1894,  Indian  Head,  G.  Lang  (1);  Feb. 
25,  1923,  Mistatim,  W.  A.  Owen  (1  ); 

March  19,  1923,  n.p.  (1);  Dec.  7,  1926,  n.p. 


(1);  Feb.  4,  1947,  Regina,  F.  G.  Bard  (1). 
Note  also  previous  Blue  Jay  records:  banded 
by  M.  G.  Street,  Nipawin,  Nov.  23,  1946; 
photographed  at  its  nest  hole,  C.  Hampson, 
Edmonton,  Alberta;  reported  by  F.  Mowat  at 
the  north  end  of  Montreal  Lake,  May,  1946; 
living  for  three  months  of  the  winter  in  a 
hayloft  at  Punnichy,  M.  Runyan,  1950,  and  a 
report  by  R.  Peterson  of  Tofield,  Alberta,  in 
1954. — L.  R.  Ostoforoff. 

Winter  Food  of  the 
Short-eared  Owl 

by  Glen  A.  Fox,  Kindersley 

During  the  winter  of  1959-1960  I 
collected  pellets  of  the  Short-eared 
Owl  ( Asio  flammus) .  On  January 
23,  1960,  I  discovered  a  roost  in 
holes  in  the  north  bank  of  a  dam 
one  mile  south  and  one  half  mile 
east  of  Kindersley.  Three  owls  were 
occupying  the  roost:  two  females  and 
one  male.  I  collected  a  total  of  16 
pellets  from  this  site. 

On  December  27,  1959,  Gary  An¬ 
weiler  found  a  roost  in  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  an  old  building  one  quarter 
of  a  mile  north  of  the  Melville  Hos¬ 
pital.  The  owl  roosted  on  pilings 
which  placed  the  owl  about  one  foot 
below  ground  level.  Anweiler  col¬ 
lected  seven  pellets  from  this  roost. 


Composition  of  Short-eared  Owl 
pellets 

No.  in  Kindersley  No.  in  Melville 


Prey  species 

pellets 

pellets 

Meadow  Vole 

10 

10 

Deer  Mouse 

45 

0 

Total 

55 

10 

PROPOSED  NORTHERN  RAIL¬ 
WAY  THREATENS  WHOOPING 
CRANES 

A  Canadian  Press  “newsmap”  printed 
early  this  winter  in  many  eastern  daily 
newspapers  showed  proposed  routes  for  a 
new  400  mile  railway  from  Waterways  or 
Grimshaw  in  Alberta  to  the  shore  of  the 
Great  Slave  Lake  in  the  Northwest  Terri¬ 
tories.  The  exact  route  of  the  new  railway 
has  not  been  surveyed  but  the  map  shows 
the  proposed  line  from  Waterways  going 
right  through  the  Wood  Buffalo  Park.  This 
is  the  area  in  which  the  Whooping  Cranes 
nest.  Since  the  route  from  Grimshaw  does 
not  go  through  this  nesting  area  we  should 
if  possible  encourage  serious  consideration 
of  this  more  western  route. 
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A  Visit  to  the  Wildlife  Refuges 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

by  Fred  G.  Bard,  Saskatchewan  Museum  of  Natural  History 


Photo  by  F.  W.  Lahrman 

Whooping  Cranes  at  the  Aransas  Refuge 


In  the  latter  part  of  February  and 
early  part  of  March,  Fred  Lahrman 
and  I  visited  several  of  the  wildlife 
refuges  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
principal  reason  for  our  trip  was  to 
see  the  Whooping  Cranes  at  home: 
the  captive  birds  at  the  Audubon 


Photo  by  F.  W.  Lahrman 

Captive  Whooping  Crane 
Audubon  Park  Zoo 


Park  Zoo  at  New  Orleans,  the  single 
bird  at  the  San  Antonio  Zoo,  and  the 
wild  flock  at  Austwell,  Texas,  on 
the  Aransas  National  Wildlife  Re¬ 
fuge.  We  left  Regina  at  7.00  a.m.  on 
February  19,  a  clear,  cold  morning 
following  a  night  of  — 20°.  We  were 
held  up  by  a  severe  snowstorm  at 
Griswold,  Iowa,  then  continued  our 
journey  through  the  beautiful  Ozarks 
and  along  the  Mississippi.  The  load 
of  ice  under  our  car  was  not  com¬ 
pletely  melted  until  we  were  on  the 
lower  Mississippi  near  Jackson. 

We  saw  the  first  Whooping 
Cranes  on  February  24  at  the  Audu¬ 
bon  Park  Zoo  in  New  Orleans  where 
we  were  met  by  Mr.  George  Douglas, 
the  Secretary-Manager  of  the  Park, 
and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Russell,  whose 
personal  responsibility  is  to  attend 
to  the  needs  of  the  Whooping 
Cranes.  We  were  given  every  op¬ 
portunity  to  photograph  the  five 
Whooping  Cranes  in  this  interesting 
and  very  beautiful  park  zoo,  so  we 
took  a  number  of  photographs  al¬ 
though  the  light  was  poor.  The  cap¬ 
tive  birds  seemed  in  excellent  health 
and  quite  content  with  their  quar¬ 
ters.  We  were  very  impressed  with 
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the  zoo’s  success  as  we  looked  on 
the  nesting  pair  of  birds  with  their 
single  egg.  The  first  two  eggs  had 
been  collected  and  placed  in  an  in¬ 
cubator,  and  the  birds  took  turns  in¬ 
cubating  the  remaining  egg,  leaving 
the  nest  to  feed  and  drink  and  to 
preen  their  feathers  and  stand  guard 
until  it  was  time  to  resume  nest 
duty. 

The  pen  is  not  open  to  the  public, 
although  people  may  watch  the 
birds  from  a  distance  of  possibly  60 
or  70  feet.  A  wealth  of  data  is  col¬ 
lected  by  the  three  attendants  who 
observe  the  birds  around  the  clock 
from  a  small  “guard’s  building” 
some  thirty  or  forty  feet  away.  The 
change  of  incubation  duty  is  care¬ 
fully  recorded  to  the  second  as  well 
as  the  feeding  habits  and  other  be¬ 
haviour.  The  pair  of  birds  voiced 
strong  disapproval  of  a  low-flying 
plane  going  over,  but  otherwise 
everything  seemed  quite  serene  in 
this  unique  enclosure. 

Thanking  our  hosts  at  the  Audu¬ 
bon  Park  Zoo  for  their  wonderful 
understanding  and  co-operation  in 
our  quest  to  learn  more  of  the 
Whooping  Crane,  we  went  on  to  the 
Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge  at 
Grand  Chenier,  Louisiana.  Mr.  Yan- 


Photo  by  F.  W.  hahrman 
Author  examining  Nutria,  Rockefeller  Refuge 


Refuges  and  park  zoos  visited 

1.  New  Orleans. 

2.  Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge. 

3.  Aransas  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

4.  Laguna  Atascosa  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

5.  Santa  Ana  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

6.  San  Antonio. 

cey,  in  charge  of  refuges  for  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  arranged 
with  Mr.  Ned  Crane,  the  Refuge 
Manager,  for  a  tour  of  the  refuge 
and  provided  us  with  accommoda¬ 
tion  in  the  Research  Quarters.  The 
outstanding  features  of  this  refuge 
that  we  noticed  were  the  miles  of 
dikes  that  controlled  the  water  levels 
and  the  projects  being  developed  to 
provide  food  and  protection  for  the 
birds.  As  we  travelled  many  leisure¬ 
ly  miles  through  the  refuge  to  get 
the  mood  of  the  place,  Mr.  Lahrman 
and  I  were  able  to  list  many  species 
of  birds  new  to  us,  almost  all  of 
them  still  in  their  winter  plumage. 
It  was  here  we  noticed  the  preval¬ 
ence  of  the  Nutria — the  marsh  mam¬ 
mal  that  has  become  so  abundant 
and  appears  to  be  so  destructive  to 
the  marsh  plants,  corn  and  cane 
crops. 

It  was  at  Grand  Chenier  that  we 
met  Mr.  Crane’s  brother  who  de¬ 
signs  and  builds  “marsh  buggies,” 
the  unique  vehicles  used  by  the  oil 
men  in  this  otherwise  inaccessible, 
low-lying  area.  We  rode  on  one  of 
these  out  into  the  marsh  area  and 
were  amazed  at  the  smoothness  of 
the  ride.  We  were  shown,  too,  the 
way  the  marsh  buggy  can  turn  out 
a  furrow  for  a  drainage  ditch  in  a 
single  operation.  Mr.  Crane’s  inven¬ 
tive  genius  was  further  illustrated 
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J.  Matlock,  F.  W.  Lahrman,  F.  G.  Bard,  E.  L.  Boeker  at  Victoria,  Texas 
(following  flight  over  the  Aransas  Refuge) 


Photo  by  F.  W.  Lahrman 

Aerial  view  of  wintering  grounds  of  Whooping  Crane,  Aransas  Refuge 
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Photo  by  F.  W.  Lahrman 
Whooping  Crane  over  the  Aransas  Refuge 


by  the  control  tower  used  for  the 
operation  of  the  two-way  radios 
when  the  vehicles  were  far  from 
home  base.  Although  it  stands  near¬ 
ly  100  feet  in  height  and  has  no 
guide  wires,  the  steel  tower  has 
withstood  the  high  winds  that  some¬ 
times  occur.  When  necessary  it  can 
be  lowered  with  ease  by  a  single 
man.  It  was  with  reluctance  that  we 
left  this  unique  area — the  first  re¬ 
fuge  on  our  tour — with  a  promise  to 
return  some  day  to  learn  more 
about  it. 

The  next  port  of  call  was  the 
Aransas  National  Wildlife  Refuge  at 
Austwell,  Texas.  On  February  28  we 
arrived  at  the  Refuge  to  meet  Mr. 
John  Johnson,  the  Refuge  Manager, 
and  the  Assistant  Manager,  Robert 
H.  Shield.  Here  we  also  met  Mr.  Art 
Halloran,  the  biologist  from  Cache, 
Oklahoma,  and  several  others  of  the 
Refuge  personnel  all  busy  on  spring 
projects.  This  refuge  was  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  last.  It  was  more  ex¬ 
tensive  and  drier,  with  “tanks”  (like 
our  dug  outs)  built  to  retain  fresh 
water  in  the  salt  flats.  Naturally  we 
found  different  birds  and  mammals 
here.  We  were  given  a  warm  wel¬ 
come  and  conducted  to  all  parts  of 
the  refuge.  It  was  not  until  March  2 
that  we  had  enough  sun  to 
photograph  the  whoopers  from  a 
boat  on  the  inter-coastal  canal.  The 
birds  were  located  in  their  regular 
feeding  grounds  on  the  shore  of  the 
canal  or  on  the  islands.  We  remained 


Photo  by  F.  W.  Lahrman 


Blue  Crab,  food  item  of  the  Whooping  Cane 

in  the  boat  to  avoid  disturbing  the 
feeding  cranes.  It  was  a  great  thrill 
to  find  these  birds  at  last,  apparently 
so  content  in  their  winter  quarters, 
and  standing  out  more  beautiful 
than  ever  in  the  bright  sunshine. 

At  the  Refuge  we  met  Mr.  Win¬ 
ston  Mair  and  Dr.  David  Muniro  of 
the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service, 
along  with  Mr.  C.  Williams  and  Erv 
Boeker  who  are  working  together  on 
the  research  program  for  whoopers. 
On  March  4  Mr.  Lahrman  and  I 
accompanied  Mr.  Boeker  and  Mr. 
Matlock  (Fly way  biologists  at  Vic¬ 
toria)  on  an  air  trip  over  the  refuge 
and  we  counted  23  wild  Whooping 
Cranes.  We  could  easily  see  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  checking  these  birds  even 
in  a  limited  refuge  area  and  of  know¬ 
ing  the  exact  day  of  the  birds’  ar¬ 
rival  and  departure.  The  Aransas 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  is  also  a 
fascinating  place  for  many  other 
species.  We  saw  the  courting  Wild 
Turkey  gobblers,  Armadillos,  the 
Javelinas  or  Collared  Peccary,  Rac¬ 
coons  and  hundreds  of  White-tailed 
Deer. 

Moving  southward  along  the  Gulf 
to  San  Benito,  Texas,  we  met  Mr. 
Leslie  Beatty,  the  Refuge  Manager 
of  Laguna  Atascosa.  We  were  taken 
on  a  conducted  tour  of  the  refuge, 
quite  different  again  from  those  we 
had  previously  visited.  We  were 
able  to  appreciate  the  amount  of 
work  involved  in  establishing  ideal 
food  and  water  conditions,  including 
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Photo  by  F.  G.  Bard 
Black  Vulture  at  Laguna  Atascosa 


the  bait  crops  that  were  soon  eaten 
up.  A  quarter  of  a  million  Redheads 
had  moved  out  a  few  days  before  our 
arrival,  but  a  raft  of  20,000  were  in 
the  bay  for  us  to  view  on  this  parti¬ 
cular  day.  We  also  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  the  coastal  prairies, 
the  salt  flats,  the  low  ridges  covered 
with  thick,  thorny  shrubs,  brushland 
composed  of  mesquite,  cacti,  and 
yuccas.  I  was  puzzled  by  the  neat 
piles  of  dead  brush  until  Mr.  Beatty 
told  us  they  were  Pack  Rat  homes, 
each  one  being  built  around  a  cac¬ 
tus. 

The  Laguna  Atascosa  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  consists  of  three 
main  water  areas — Laguna  Atascosa, 
Laguna  de  los  Patos  and  Cayo  Atas¬ 
cosa.  This  is  the  most  southerly 
waterfowl  refuge  wintering  area  in 
the  United  States.  The  Christmas 
Bird  Count  of  1953  revealed  157  spe¬ 
cies,  and  in  an  eleven-year  period 
(1946-56)  315  species  were  observ¬ 
ed.  We  expected  to  see  our  Sandhill 
Cranes  but  they  had  moved  out  sev¬ 
eral  days  before  our  arrival.  The 
same  afternoon  we  saw  a  large  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  Texas  Diamond- 
backed  Rattlesnake  race  across  the 


road  and  disappear  in  the  cover.  We 
could  hear  the  buzzing  of  its  rattles 
as  a  note  of  warning.  Visitors  are 
warned  to  be  careful  about  shaking 
hands  with  these  strangers! 

Later  in  the  day  we  dined  on 
beautiful  Padre  Island  at  one  of  the 
modern  tourist  courts.  Through  the 
large  windows  of  the  dining  room  we 
watched  the  surf  roll  in  from  the 
Gulf.  Padre  Island,  some  120  miles 
long,  is  one  of  the  few  remaining 
places  along  the  Gulf  that  has  un¬ 
developed  beach,  and  there  is  al¬ 
ready  pressure  to  use  this  lovely 
beach  for  commercial  development. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  State  will 
reserve  this  wonderful  natural  play¬ 
ground. 

The  last  refuge  on  our  list  was  the 
Santa  Ana  Refuge  on  the  Rio  Grande 
River  south  of  Pharr,  Texas.  The 
Refuge  Manager,  Mr.  Fleetwood,  as¬ 
sisted  us  with  maps  and  lists  to  make 
the  most  of  our  day  in  this  refuge. 
This  area  with  its  tropical-like  vege¬ 
tation  was  different  from  the  others 
and  we  saw  birds  like  the  Kiskadee 
and  Vermilion  Flycatchers.  Perhaps 
the  outstanding  sight  here  was  the 
flock  of  Black-bellied  Tree  Ducks 
resting  on  a  narrow  grassy  penin¬ 
sula  jutting  into  East  Lake.  Their 
strange  wheezing,  whistling  calls 
were  repeatedly  given  as  they 
circled  in  flight  like  ibis  or  cranes. 
Along  one  of  the  trails  in  the 
refuge  we  set  up  a  photographic 
blind  and  put  out  bait.  It  was  not 
long  before  12  Green  Jays,  as  well 


Photo  by  F.  W.  Lahrman 
Chachalaca  at  Santa  Ana 
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Photo  by  F.  G.  Bard 
Captive  bird  at  the  San  Antonio  Zoo. 


as  Long-billed  Thrashers,  Olive 
Sparrows  and  Chachalacas  appeared. 
In  a  flooded  grove  of  trees  we  saw 
35  Anhingas  with  their  wings  out¬ 
stretched  drying  and  preening 
themselves  after  a  fishing  expedi¬ 
tion. 

In  our  visits  the  thing  that  im¬ 
pressed  us  most  was  the  value  of 
these  refugees  and  the  foresight 
that  has  gone  into  selecting  areas 
that  could  become  useful  recreational 
and  study  areas  for  the  future.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  many 
refuges  have  been  established  in 
very  recent  years  in  spite  of  the 
commercial  value  of  the  land  be¬ 
cause  of  the  necessity  of  holding 
such  areas  if  we  are  to  meet  ade¬ 
quately  the  need  for  sanctuaries.  In 
fact,  these  areas  are  essential  for 
the  survival  of  many  species.  We 
noticed  people  from  all  walks  of 
life  coming  from  long  distances  to 
see  the  unique  features  of  this 
refuge.  All  this  reminded  me  that 
in  Saskatchewan  we  have  similar 
areas  called  bird  sanctuaries  and 
game  preserves,  that  could  become 
very  useful  refuges.  These  areas  too 
are  interesting  and  even  unique  in 
their  plant  and  animal  life,  and 
could  become  a  valuable  part  of  our 
recreational  program.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  water  must  be  stabil¬ 
ized  in  these  areas  for  a  continuing 
succession  of  plant  and  animal  life, 
they  require  little  development.  The 


important  thing  is  to  hold  the  areas 
so  that  we  can  make  sure  of  refuges 
before  it  is  too  late  and  we  have  the 
same  problem  as  the  Americans 
have  had  in  acquiring  land  for  these 
reserves.  The  agencies  that  have  set 
up  these  refuges  along  the  Gulf  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  preserving 
areas  that  fill  a  recreational  need 
and  safeguard  wildlife  research  in 
the  future. 

The  last  call  on  our  trip  was  at 
the  San  Antonio  Zoo.  Here  we  were 
met  #by  Mr.  Fred  Stark,  the  Man¬ 
ager,  and  his  co-worker  Jim 
Chisholm.  In  the  San  Antonio  Zoo 
we  saw  the  single  Whooping  Crane 
that  was  given  to  Mr.  Stark  only  a 
few  years  ago  in  an  emaciated  con¬ 
dition.  It  is  now  a'  beautiful,  healthy 
bird  living  a  normal  life  except  for 
not  having  a  mate.  We  hope  a  mate 
can  be  provided  for  this  bird  with¬ 
out  further  loss  of  precious  years. 
The  San  Antonio  Zoo  is  unique  in 
supplying  fresh  water  and  living  fish 
in  all  the  pens  so  that  the  birds  can 
live  quite  normal  lives.  In  fact  we 
saw  Pelicans  sitting  on  nests  and 
living  as  though  they  were  in  some 
of  our  lakes  on  the  Canadian 
prairies.  Avocets  and  other  beauti¬ 
ful  wading  birds  are  here  and  have 
in  the  past  nested  naturally.  We  saw 
the  courtship  activities  of  Franklin’s 
Gulls  and  other  gulls  and  they  re¬ 
minded  us  of  similar  activities  here 
on  the  prairies  in  the  springtime. 

We  had  invitations  to  visit  several 
other  refuges  but  could  not  find 
time  to  do  so.  I  can  only  say  that 
these  will  have  top  priority  for  our 
next  trip.  Both  people  and  signs 
along  the  way  said,  “Ya’ll  come 
back” — and  this  we  certainly  intend 
to  do.  I  should  like  to  urge  others 
too,  to  visit  these  refuges — to  escape 
a  few  weeks  of  winter,  to  be  awak¬ 
ened  by  the  singing  of  Mockingbirds 
and  to  see  our  wildlife  heritage  as 
it  should  be. 

After  visiting  these  refuges  and 
seeing  their  tremendous  value  in 
protecting  wildlife,  we  are  inspired 
to  itry  to  establish  similar  refuges  in 
Saskatchewan.  Our  special  thanks 
gro  to  all  of  these  people  who  made 
out  trip  so  very  pleasant  and  you 
may  be  sure  we  wish  to  accept  your 
invitation  to  return  again.  Thank 
you  very  much. 
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What  about 
the  Sandhill 

Cranes? 


Sketch  by  F.  W.  Lahrman 


The  migrating  flocks  of  Sandhill 
Cranes  which  recently  wheeled  and 
soared  high  above  us  in  the  spring 
skies  are  now  nesting  in  their  north' 
ern  breeding  grounds.  Before  the 
next  issue  of  the  Blue  Jay  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  September  these  great  birds 
will  have  begun  their  journey  to  their 
wintering  grounds  in  the  South.  The 
refuges  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
which  Fred  Bard  describes  in  the 
previous  article  provide  winter 
homes  for  the  Sandihll  Cranes  as 
well  as  for  the  very  rare  Whooping 
Cranes.  It  is  not  difficult  for  us  to 
picture  these  birds  resting  and  feed¬ 
ing  in  the  marshes  there,  for  we  in 
Saskatchewan  are  among  the  few 
people  on  the  continent  who  have 
seen  thousands  of  cranes  stop  to  rest 


and  feed  as  they  do  in  areas  like 
Kindersley  or  Last  Mountain  Lake. 

Unlike  the  Whooping  Crane,  the 
Sandhill  is  highly  vegetarian  and  so 
considerable  crop  and  pasture  dam¬ 
age  results  when  these  cranes  come 
down  to  feed  for  several  weeks  in 
agricultural  areas.  In  recognition  of 
this  problem,  a  hunting  season  for 
cranes  was  opened  last  fall  in  the 
Last  Mountain  Lake  area  shortly 
after  the  memorable  trip  made  by 
the  A.O.U.  into  the  area  on  August 
29  to  see  the  10,000  Sandhill  Cranes 
that  had  gathered  there.  Since  then 
there  have  been  four  articles  in  the 
Blue  Jay  on  this  conservation  prob¬ 
lem,  and  the  whole  matter  has  re¬ 
ceived  serious  discussion  at  execu- 
itve  meetings  of  the  Saskatchewan 
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Photo  by  F.  W.  Lahrmasn 
Sandhill  Cranes  feeding.  Last  Mountain  Lake 


Natural  History  Society.  We  appre¬ 
ciate  the  damage  caused  to  grain 
fields  in  the  area,  and  are  anxious 
to  see  that  farmers  are  compensated 
for  this  damage  in  the  interim  period 
during  which  a  more  final  solution 
to  the  problem  is  being  sought.  On 
ithe  other  hand,  we  do  not  want  to 
see  the  shooting  of  Sandhill  Cranes 
in  this  area. 

In  the  first  place,  the  north  end  of 
Last  Mountain  Lake  was  established 
long  ago  as  a  federal  bird  sanctuary, 
the  first  such  sanctuary  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  whole  of  North  America, 
since  it  dates  from  1887.  The  inten¬ 
tion  was  to  provide  sanctuary  for 
migrating  birds  like  ducks  and 
cranes,  but  unfortunately  no  land 
was  set  aside  to  feed  the  birds  and 
of  course  the  land  right  up  to  the 
shore  of  the  lake  was  subsequently 
taken  up  for  agriculture.  Crop  dam¬ 
age  increased  as  the  birds  concen¬ 
trated  more  and  more  in  this  area. 
If  an  adequate  area  had  been  set 
aside  for  the  birds  for  which  the 
sanctuary  was  established  there 
would  not  be  the  present  serious 
crop  damage.  We  feel  that  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  take  this  approach  even 
now  in  solving  the  crane  problem. 

One  of  the  main  reasons,  of  course, 
why  naturalists  do  not  \yish  to  see 
cranes  being  shot  in  this  area  is  that 
the  area  is  very  commonly  used  by 


the  Whooping  Crane.  Open  hunting 
on  cranes  seriously  threatens  the 
Whooping  Crane  and  may  well 
hasten  its  extinction,  in  addition  to 
encouraging  an  attitude  and  policy 
toward  the  Sandhill  Crane  that  if 
adopted  throughout  the  continent 
could  reduce  that  population  to  the 
dangerously  low  level  of  the  now 
rare  Whooping  Crane. 

Present  efforts  to  solve  the  crane 
problem  are  doomed  to  failure  be¬ 
cause  two  quite  contradictory  things 
are  being  attempted.  The  present 
policy  endeavours  both  to  protect  the 
farmer  and  to  ask  for  tolerance  of 
the  cranes. 

The  first  method  of  protection 
offered  the  farmer  is  wildlife  crop- 
damage  insurance,  but  this  is  not  the 
complete  answer  to  the  problem.  It 
is  true  that  the  farmer  pays  only  a 
small  premium  but  at  the  same  time 
he  does  not  collect  full  damage,  and 
the  hunter  who  pays  most  of  the  cost 
of  insurance  is  not  allowed  to  hunt 
cranes.  Another  method  of  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  farmer  is  permit  shoot¬ 
ing.  According  to  the  minutes  of  the 
Central  Flyway  Waterfowl  Council 
meeting  at  Dallas,  Texas,  March  6, 
1960,  an  official  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Wildlife  Branch  reported  approxi¬ 
mately  200  cranes  killed  last  fall  by 
special  permit.  The  effectiveness  of 
this  method  of  protection  depends 
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Photo  by  F.  W .  Lahrman 
Wary  Sandhills  alerted.  Last  Mountain  Lake 


not  so  much  upon  the  actual  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  total  crane  population  as 
is  does  in  its  usefulness  in  scaring 
birds  away  from  the  field.  The 
farmer  will  recognize  an  obvious 
limitation  here — you  can  scare  off 
birds  with  a  gun  only  if  you  are 
there  in  person  with  a  gun  waiting 
for  the  birds,  a  most  impractical 
arrangement  in  the  busy  harvest 
season!  For  this  reason  other  scaring 
devices  have  been  investigated.  One 
of  these  deterrent  devices  is  advert¬ 
ised  on  page  73. 

Little  work  has  yet  been  done  to 
test  the  effectiveness  of  these  devices 
in  keeping  cranes  out  of  crops,  al¬ 
though  their  effectiveness  in  scaring 
away  ducks  is  being  more  fully  in¬ 
vestigated.  The  Blue  Jay  recently  re¬ 
ported  the  use  of  exploders  to  keep 
ducks  away  from  portions  of  Old 
Wives’  Lake  during  the  outbreak  of 
botulism  in  1959  (Vol.  XVIII:  24-25). 
The  1959  cooperative  waterfowl  de¬ 
predation  investigation  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Wildlife  Service  suggests  that 
when  acetylene  exploders  are  used 
for  several  days  in  one  area  to  keep 
ducks  away  ducks  will  stay  away 
even  for  several  days  after  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  discontinued.  A  test  made  with 
one  exploder  in  the  Last  Mountain 
Lake  area  last  fall  suggests  that  these 
devices  may  even  be  more  effective 
in  keeping  cranes  from  crops.  One 


exploder  is  adequate  for  a  quarter 
section  of  crop  and  will  possibly  pro¬ 
tect  as  much  as  600  to  1200  acres. 

The  Saskatchewan  Natural  Hist¬ 
ory  Society  recommends  increased 
use  of  crop  insurance  and  scare  de^- 
vices,  but  it  realizes  that  these  are 
temporary  measures.  Scare  devices 
simply  send  the  birds  on  to  other 
fields  as  they  have  to  feed  some¬ 
where.  The  real  answer  to  the  Sand¬ 
hill  Crane  problem  seems  to  lie  in 
the  expansion  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources’  policy  of  plant¬ 
ing  lure  crops.  This  would  make  the 
area  a  real  bird  refuge  where  the 
cranes  could  feed  without  being 
molested  and  without  damaging  pri¬ 
vately-owned  grain  crops.  The 
Society  would  like  to  see  such  an 
area  established  and  operated  for 
the  protection  of  wildlife  and  for  the 
recreational  opportunities  it  would 
provide  for  the  many  people  who 
could  come  to  view  the  spectacular 
concentration  of  birds  there.  We 
have  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
particularly  happy  arrangement  if 
some  of  the  local  landowners  could 
be  enlisted  to  manage  these  lure 
crops,  perhaps  leasing  or  selling 
their  land  to  the  Refuge  for  such 
purposes.  In  any  case,  the  co¬ 
operation  and  constructive  sug¬ 
gestions  of  those  who  live  with  the 
cranes  is  fundamental  in  the  solution 
of  this  conservation  problem. 
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Photo  by  F.  W.  Lahrman 

Sandhills  in  flight.  Last  Mountain  Lake 

The  Saskatchewan  Natural  History  Society  recently  proposed  that  the 
Dept,  of  Natural  Resources  establish  a  wildlife  refuge  ait  the  end  of  Last 
Mountain  Lake,  especially  for  the  protection  of  the  Whooping  Cranes  and 
Sandhill  Cranes.  This  is  in  line  with  the  resolution  re:  the  protection  of 
Sandhill  Cranes  passed  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  October,  1959.  If  you  are 
interested  in  the  development  of  such  a  wildlife  refuge,  support  your  Society 
in  its  request.  Public  interest  in  these  projects  helps  guide  governmental 
policy.  It  would  help  if  you  would  write  to  your  MLA  and  ask  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  refuge.  If  you  can,  send  a  copy  of  your  letter  to 
the  Editor  so  that  the  Society  knows  how  much  support  it  has. 

Eliminate  Sandhill  Crane  and  Duck 

Damage  to  Crops 

plosions  at  either  regular  or  irregular 
intervals  which  will  eliminate  forever 
the  loss  and  nuisance  caused  by  birds 
in  your  crops. 

The  SCARE-AWAY  operating  on 
carbide  and  water  costs  $65.00  in 
Saskatoon.  Since  this  machine  must 
be  serviced  once  every  24  hours  and 
since  it  may  be  difficult  to  get  to  the 
machine  during  a  prolonged  spell  of 
wet  weather  you  may  want  to  con¬ 
vert  to  acetylene.  The  greater  effici¬ 
ency  of  the  acetylene  operation  more 
than  pays  for  the  additional  $20  ex¬ 
pense  and  for  the  rental  charge  for 
the  acetylene  tank. 

The  SCARE-AWAY  is  made  in 
Europe.  Investigate  now  for  supplies 
are  limited  and  time  is  required  for 
ordering  and  shipping.  Address  in¬ 
quiries  to  Tom  Sterling,  2217  Munroe 
Ave.,  Saskatoon. — Advertisement. 


The  SCARE-AWAY  is  a  rugged, 
heavy  duty  unit  operating  inexpen¬ 
sively  on  carbide  and  water  or  on 
acetylene. 

The  SCARE-AWAY  produces  fully 
automatic  harmless  thunderclap  ex- 
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White  Blackbirds  at  Regina 

by  Joyce  Dew  and  Dorene  Shuba,  Saskatchewan  Museum  of  Natural  History 


Photo  by  F.  W.  Lahrmart 
Albino  Grackle 


The  past  summer  proved  to  be  an 
exciting  one  at  the  Museum.  There 
was  the  Queen’s  visit  and  the  A.O.U. 
convention,  and  then  in  the  midst  of 
it  all  one  or  more  white  blackbirds 
appeared  on  the  scene.  Although  this 
event  may  appear  a  minor  incident 
compared  to  the  Queen’s  visit  and  the 
A.O.U.,  it  was  quite  exciting  to  have 
the  phone  ring  again  and  again  and 
hear  someone  say,  “I’ve  just  seen  a 
pure  white  bird!”  Mrs.  Dorene  Shuba, 
who  received  most  of  these  phone 
calls  at  the  Museum,  also  made  sev¬ 
eral  recorded  observations  of  her  own 
on  a  white  juvenile  Common  Grackle 
( Quiscalus  q uiscula) ,  which  bird  was 
undoubtedly  the  basis  for  many  of 
the  phone  calls.  She  also  kept  the 
rest  of  us  informed  as  to  its  where¬ 
abouts.  Throughout  the  summer  vari¬ 
ous  reports  of  “white  blackbirds” 
were  received.  Two  reports  were  re¬ 


ceived  in  July  of  an  albino  “cowbird” 
and  a  white  blackbird  with  some 
brown  on  it.  The  bird  observed  most 
frequently  throughout  the  summer 
was  the  albino  grackle  which  Mrs. 
Shuba  watched.  This  bird  appeared 
to  be  pure  white  with  pink  eyes  and 
pink  feet.  It  was  photographed  in 
color  by  Miss  Ethel  Peart  of  the 
Regina  Natural  History  Society,  and 
Fred  Lahrman  of  the  Museum  staff. 

The  first  report  came  on  June  25 
from  Leyton  Robinson  of  2624  Angus 
Blvd.,  when  he  reported  an  im¬ 
mature  albino  grackle  just  learning 
to  fly.  As  was  usually  the  case,  the 
bird  was  identified  by  its  association 
with  other  grackles.  At  that  time  its 
range  included  three  adjacent  yards. 
Then,  on  June  30,  several  members  of 
the  Museum  staff  saw  an  albino 
grackle  on  the  lawn  behind  the 
Museum.  It  was  in  company  with  sev¬ 
eral  other  grackles  and  was  being 
fed  by  one  of  them.  We  approached 
to  within  four  feet  of  it  before  it  flew 
away.  On  July  3  the  bird  was  again 
seen  feeding  on  the  ground  in  the 
same  area.  On  July  6  it  was  seen  fly¬ 
ing  in  Wascana  Park  and  while  in 
flight  was  attacked  by  another 
grackle.  The  attack  was  in  the  form  of 
vicious  pecks  at  the  albino,  which 


Albino  Grackle,  photographed  by  Ethel  Peart , 
July,  1959 
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dropped  from  one  to  two  feet  in  the 
air,  then  flew  unevenly  for  a  short 
distance  before  gaining  control  of  its 
flight.  It  flew  away  with  the  other 
grackle  still  in  pursuit. 

A  “white  blackbird”  was  reported 
on  July  10  from  23  Block  Cornwall, 
and  on  July  14  from  23  block  Mc¬ 
Intyre.  On  July  15  it  was  seen  by 
five  persons  off  and  on  throughout 
the  day.  Mrs.  Shuba  saw  the  albino 
being  led  to  the  curb  by  another 
grackle  to  drink  water.  She  also  saw 
it  being  fed.  Once,  as  Mrs.  Shuba 
approached  it,  it  flew  into  a  tree  and 
watched  her  for  a  few  moments; 
when  she  tried  to  get  closer  it  flew 
head  on  into  a  tree  trunk.  This 
seemed  to  frighten  the  bird  and  it 
then  flew  into  the  verandah  wall  as 
well.  It  fluttered  about  in  the  air 
for  a  few  minutes  and  then  rested  on 
the  lawn.  Later  the  same  day  it  was 
seen  feeding  itself  on  insects  on  the 
branch  it  was  sitting  on.  At  noon  it 
was  photographed  by  Fred  Lahrman 
and  later  in  the  day  it  was  again 
seen  feeding  itself.  At  this  time  it 
was  pecked  by  another  bird  and  it 
then  moved  a  short  distance  away. 

An  undated  observation  from  23 
block  Smith  stated  that  the  bird  was 
seen  drinking  water  at  a  bird  bath. 
It  was  noted  that  other  birds  drinking 
at  the  same  time  soaked  bread  in  the 
bath  before  eating  it  (a  common  be¬ 
haviour  of  grackles)  but  the  albino 
did  not. 

Miss  Peart  took  her  photo  of  the 
albino  on  37  block  Victoria  in  July. 
Other  reports  came  during  the  first 
week  of  September  from  21  block 
King,  22  block  Queen,  21  block  Prin¬ 
cess,  and  the  R.C.M.P.  barracks,  and 
Wascana  Park.  Several  of  these  re¬ 
ports  mentioned  that  the  bird  was 


being 

birds. 

“picked  on” 

by  other 

black- 

Don 

Martin,  20 

block 

Argyle, 

photographed  and  observed  an  al¬ 
bino  grackle  for  several  wegks  during 
the  latter  part  of  September  at  which 
time  he  was  putting  out  food  for  it. 
Other  “blackbirds”  would  chase  it 
away  when  it  came  to  feed  or  if  they 
wanted  to  feed. 

On  September  28,  a  sick  albino 
Common  Grackle  was  brought  into 


the  Museum.  It  had  been  captured 
on  27  block  Retallack  St.,  and  died 
soon  after  being  brought  to  the 
Museum.  This  albino  (which  had 
grey  eyes  and  feet  but  otherwise  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  same  bird  as  the  one 
we  watched)  has  now  taken  its  place 
in  the  study  collection  at  the 
Museum. 

Note :  Although  the  literature  is  replete  with 
other  reports  of  albinistic  birds,  very  few  give 
any  mention  of  their  behaviour.  The  observa¬ 
tions  supplied  in  this  note  afford  additional  in¬ 
formation  on  the  relationship  of  an  albino  to 
its  fellows;  reports  of  the  bird  being  attacked 
by  other  grackles  are  in  line  with  observations 
reported  for  a  few  other  species  (see,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  summary  in:  Nero,  R.  W.,  1954. 
Plumage  aberrations  of  the  Redwing  ( Agelaius 
phoeniceuse) .  Auk,  71:  137  -  155.  As  can  be 
expected  with  albinos  which  lack  pigment  in 
their  irises,  this  bird  appeared  to  have  weak 
vision.  Since  it  seems  likely  that  the  albino 
grackle  which  was  reported  on  June  25  was 
the  same  as  the  one  preserved  as  a  specimen 
on  September  28,  this  report  also  provides 
information  on  the  survival  period  of  an  albino 
grackle  (four  months).  The  study  skin 
(S.M.N.H.,  No.  7221)  is  rather  interesting;  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  preparator,  Ralph  Ostoioro-ff, 
the  bird  was  a  female  and  it  had  pale  grey 
irises  and  feet.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  there 
had  been  some  increase  in  pigmentation  in 
these  areas,  changing  their  color  from  pink  to 
grey.  Its  bill  was  nearly  white.  It  can  be 
classified  as  a  nearly  complete  total  albino. 
The  tail  fathers  are  very  much  worn  but  other¬ 
wise  the  plumage  appears  normal.  At  first 
glance  -it  seems  to  be  entirely  pure  white,  but 
upon  close  inspection  one  can  see  a  faint 
tinge  of  cream  (or  very  pale  brown)  colour 
on  the  head  and  throat,  more  or  less  covering 
the  area  which  on  a  normal  female  is  irides¬ 
cent  blue  and  purple  (much  less  than  in  the 
male).  This  “colour”  is  most  pronounced  on  the 
top  of  the  head  and  in  a  band  across  the  upper 
chest,  corresponding  to  the  margin  of  the  iri¬ 
descent  area  in  which  a  normal  bird  is  most 
highly  “coloured.”  The  “colour”  is  also  evi¬ 
dent  on  the  inner  webs  of  the  tail  feathers, 
again  corresponding  to  an  area  in  which  there 
is  normally  an  iridescent  colour  effect.  Iri¬ 
descent  colours  are  thought  to  be  mainly  pro¬ 
duced  by  mechanical  refraction  cf  light,  al¬ 
though  underlying  pigments  are  necessary  to 
help  produce  the  effect.  The  apparent  remain¬ 
ing  “colour”  on  this  grackle  may  be  due  to 
the  effect  of  refraction  of  fight  with  very 
little  or  no  underlying  pigment;  I  was  unable 
to  detect  any  pigment  in  a  gross  miscroscopic 
examination  of  these  feathers.  This  illustrates 
one  of  the  values  of  albino  specimens — fre¬ 
quently  they  provide  clues  to  understanding 
plumage  patterns  and  their  control.  The  exten¬ 
sive  analysis  of  aberrant  Redwinged  Black¬ 
birds  (above  reference)  permitted  several  de¬ 
ductions,  including  the  existence  of  red  pig¬ 
ment  on  the  head  and  throat  of  adult  males, 
which  is  normally  concealed  by  black.  Hence 
white  Redwinged  Blackbirds  are  normally  red¬ 
headed!  This  study  also  showed  a  high  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  albinism  in  this  species:  “96.4 
per  cent  showed  some  deviation  from  the 
wholly  dark  plumage.  .  .  .” 

It  is  hoped  that  publication  of  this  note  will 
encourage  others  to  make  recorded  observations 
of  free-living  albinos  and  to  collect  such  speci¬ 
mens  when  and  where  feasible. — R.  W.  Nero. 
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One-winged  Ducks 

by  R.  W.  Nero,  Saskatchewan  Museum  of  Natural  History 


Occasional  reports  are  heard  of  a 
hunter  shooting  a  duck  which  has 
only  one  wing.  Usually  the  hunter 
solemnly  affirms  that  the  duck  was 
shot  while  flying  but  this  can  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  attributed  to  face¬ 
saving.  A  question  of  interest  is 
whether  these  are  birds  which  have 
survived  a  major  accident  or  whe¬ 
ther  they  have  a  congenital  deform¬ 
ity. 

R.  D.  Caskey,  for  example,  reports 
such  an  incident  involving  a  drake 
Mallard  (1950.  A  one-winged  duck, 
Blue  Jay,  8:28),  stating:  “I  thought 
he  had  lost  one  wing  and  it  wasn’t 
until  I  had  him  dressed  that  I 
noticed  he  never  had  a  second  wing. 
The  skin  showed  no  scar  and  was 
perfectly  smooth  over  the  area 
where  the  wing  should  have  joined 
the  body  ...  he  was  in  prime  condi¬ 
tion.”  According  to  Caskey,  when 
the  duck  was  first  approached  it  “got 
no  more  than  six  feet  up  and  then 
coasted  down.”  It  seems  incredible 
that  a  duck  with  only  one  wing 
could  rise  off  the  water  at  all,  but 
it  may  be  possible  for  an  otherwise 
strong  and  vigorous  duck  to  flap 
and  spring  a  few  feet  into  the  air. 

Two  one-winged  ducks  have  re¬ 
cently  been  received  by  (the  Museum. 
An  adult  male  Blue-winged  Teal 
(Anas  discors)  was  found  by  Adolph 
Nishnik,  Prince  Albert,  when  he 
noticed  it  being  attacked  by  a  hawk 
at  a  large  slough  one  mile  east  of 
Rosthern,  Sask.,  in  the  latter  part  of 
September,  1958.  It  was  submitted 
to  us  by  Harold  Read,  Dept,  of 
Natural  Resources,  Prince  Albert. 
This  bird  was  in  fairly  good  shape, 
and  at  first  glance  looked  as  if  it 
had  never  had  but  one  wing.  How¬ 
ever,  as  suspected,  this  was  a  normal 
bird  which  had  lost  its  left  wing, 
presumably  sometime  during  the 
year.  Upon  dissection,  about  an  inch 
of  the  wing  bone  was  found  still 
attached  to  the  shoulder  joint.  The 
broken  end  was  partly  but  not  com¬ 
pletely  closed  by  bony  tissue  and  it 
was  nicely  rounded.  A  small  amount 
of  scar  tissue  on  the  surface  of  the 
skin  overlying  the  broken  bone  pro¬ 
vided  further  evidence  on  the  recent 
nature  of  the  injury. 

The  second  duck  was  also  a  male 


Blue-winged  Teal,  apparently  an 
adult,  which  was  shot  on  September 
9,  1958,  near  Balgonie,  Sask.,  by 
Larry  Gnus  and  Brian  Davies.  This 
bird  lacked  a  right  wing  and  again 
there  was  a  small  and  easily  over¬ 
looked  scar  on  the  skin  over  the 
place  where  the  bone  would  have 
protruded.  About  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  of  the  broken  humerus  was 
found  intact  and  in  place,  The 
broken  end  was  sharper  than  in  the 
other  specimen  and  was  covered  by 
some  connective  tissues.  This  in¬ 
jury  appeared  to  be  even  more  re¬ 
cent  than  the  other.  However,  the 
bird  was  very  fat  and  appeared  to 
be  in  good  condition  although  the 
flight  feathers  of  the  remaining  wing 
were  badly  worn  and  heavily  frayed 
at  the  tips. 

It  seems  clear  that  both  of  these 
birds  lost  a  wing  during  the  year  as 
the  result  of  an  accident  which  broke 
the  humerus  close  to  the  body  or 
actually  severed  the  wing.  In  some 
cases  which  I  have  observed  of 
broken  wings  in  various  birds,  the 
wing  was  almost  completely  severed 
by  subsequent  attempts  to  fly  or 
move  about.  Also,  birds  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  alive  some  time  after 
a  wing  has  been  directly  torn  off. 
This  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence 
where  shorebirds  in  large  numbers 
encounter  low  telephone  wires,  and 
presumably  the  same  accidents  may 
befall  fast-flying  ducks  like  teal. 
Lyle  K.  Sow  Is  mentions  finding  four 
dead  drakes  (species?)  which  were 
apparently  killed  by  striking  tele¬ 
phone  wires  at  the  Delta  Marsh 
(1955.  Prairie  Ducks.  Wildlife 
Mgt.  Inst.,  Washington,  D.C.  p.116). 
No  doubt  there  were  others  which 
struck  the  wires  and  survived,  pos¬ 
sibly  even  with  the  loss  of  a  wing. 
Rapid  healing  of  grave  injuries  is 
well  known  for  birds,  but  the  sur¬ 
vival  period  of  such  victims  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  very  short. 

Several  one-winged  ducks  have 
been  received  by  the  Museum  in  past 
years,  including  a  male  Mallafd, 
male  Blue-winged  Teal  and  a 
female  Pintail.  According  to  Fred 
W.  Lahrman,  those  which  were  ex¬ 
amined  in  detail  showed  conditions 
similar  to  the  two  described  above. 
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MALLARD  SURVIVES 
MANDIBLE  INJURY 


by  R.  W.  Nero,  Saskatchewan 
Museum  of  Natural  History 


In  early  May,  1955,  while  collecting 
ducks  near  Madison,  Wisconsin,  for 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  Zoology 
Department,  I  shot  a  hen  Mallard 
which  had  survived  in  spite  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  injury  to  the  upper  mandible 
(see  photo).  More  than  an  inch  of  the 
end  of  the  bill  had  been  removed  as 
neatly  as  if  with  a  knife.  The  well- 
rounded  edges  of  the  shortened  bill 
suggested  that  the  injury  had  been 
sustained  some  time  before.  It  seems 
most  likely  that  the  bird  had  been  in¬ 
jured  during  the  previous  hunting 
season.  Surprisingly,  the  bird  was 
very  fat  and  heavy  and  was  evidently 
managing  well.  It  was  collected  in 
flight  while  returning  from  feeding  in 
a  wet  and  muddy  corn  field  and  its 
crop  was  filled  with  kernels  of  corn 
and  earthworms.  The  duck  was  ap¬ 
parently  _able  to  manipulate  these 
small  and  slippery  items  with  the 
sides  of  the  remaining  bill  structure. 

INTERESTING  AMERICAN 
WIDGEON  RECOVERY 

An  American  Widgeon  banded  by 
Stuart  Houston  at  Yorkton,  Sask., 
Aug.  28,  1943  (the  first  week  of  his 
banding  activities)  was  shot  Feb.  18, 
1955,  twenty  miles  east-  of  Navagoa, 
Mexico.  This  duck  was  nearly  12 
years  old  when  shot,  a  near  record 
for  this  species.  The  band  number 
had  to  be  deciphered  by  chemical 
etching.— C.S.H. 


MALLARD  GOES  NORTH 
AFTER  NESTING 

by  J.  B.  Gollop,  Canadian  Wildlife 
Service,  Saskatoon 

On  May  17,  1957,  a  Canadian  Wild¬ 
life  Service  crew  flushed  a  hen  Mal¬ 
lard  off  her  nest  of  nine  eggs,  twelve 
miles  southwest  of  Kindersley,  Sask. 
On  May  28  the  bird  was  trapped, 
banded  and  marked  with  a  red  and 
white  plastic  neckband  as  part  of  a 
re-nesting  and  brood-movement 
study.  The  clutch  hatched  between 
June  3-10  as  evidenced  by  subsequent 
checking  by  Alex  Dzubin  and  the 
finding  of  egg-membranes  in  the 
nest  on  the  latter  date.  The  hen  was 
not  reported  during  the  remainder  of 
the  summer  on  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  80-acre  slough  beside  which  her 
eggs  had  hatched,  so  we  do  not  know 
for  sure  that  she  successfully  raised 
a  brood. 

On  Oct.  2,  1957,  this  hen  was  shot, 
with  neckband  intact,  on  the  Embar- 
ras  River  between  Lakes  Athabaska 
and  Claire  in  northern  Alberta.  The 
straight-line  distance  is  500  miles  to 
the  north-northwest. 

BLUE  JAY  FROM  NEBRASKA 

by  Stuart  Houston,  Yorkton 

Everyone  is  aware  of  the  long 
journeys  made  twice  yearly  by  our 
migratory  birds.  Less  well  appreci¬ 
ated,  however,  is  the  fact  that  indivi¬ 
duals  of  species  present  with  us  all 
year  round  may  still  make  extensive 
journeys  of  a  wandering  nature. 

Lome  Prouse,  of  Kelvington, 
Saskatchewan,  found  a  Blue  Jay  in 
his  barn  about  November  1,  1959. 
It  seemed  weak  and  could  not  fly 
well,  so  he  took  it  into  his  house. 
Next  morning  it  was  dead.  It  was 
wearing  band  number  583-54961, 
which  was  submitted  to  Dr.  Stuart 
Houston,  who  forwarded  it  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  It  was  fully  expected  that  it 
would  prove  to  have  been  banded  by 
some  of  our  Saskatchewan  banders, 
probably  by  the  Hoopers  at  Somme  or 
by  Street  at  Nipawin.  Imagine  our 
surprise  to  learn  that  this  bird  had 
been  banded  at  Wisner,  Nebraska,  on 
October  25,  1958,  some  760  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  by  that  enthusiastic  bander,  Mrs. 
John  Lueshen,  whom  we  met  at  the 
A.O.U.  meeting  in  Regina  last  Aug¬ 
ust. 
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THE  BLUE  GOOSE  IN 
WESTERN  SASKATCHEWAN 

by  J.  Bernard  Gollop, 

Canadian  Wildlife  Service,  Saskatoon 

This  note  concern's  the  status  of 
the  Blue  Goose  in  Saskatchewan, 
west  of  Saskatoon.  The  bird  is  ap¬ 
parently  a  rare  but  regular  spring  and 
fall  migrant.  Records  which  have 
come  to  my  attention  in  1959  are  as 
follows: 

April  12 — 10,  Goose  Lake,  south  of  Tessier. 
J.  B.  Gollop;  Sept.  19  and  Oct.  3 — 1,  Man- 
tito  Lake,  south  of  Neilburg.  J.  L.  Neilscxn, 
Wildlife  Br.;  Sept.  30 — 1,  obtained  from  hun¬ 
ter,  Kindersley.  B.  R.  Sen,  Wildlife  Serv.;  Oci. 
2 — 1,  South  Sask.  River,  south  of  White  Bear 
J.  L.  Nelson;  Oct.  16 — 1,  Caotus  Lake.  J.  L. 
Nelson. 

DISTRACTION  DISPLAY 
BY  BOBOLINK 

by  John  Lane,  Brandon 

The  most  interesting  note  from  S. 
Alberts  in  the  March,  1960,  Blue  Jay 
titled  “Distraction  by  Western 
Meadowlark”  reminds  me  of  an  ob¬ 
servation  I  made  last  year  of  a 
Bobolink  [ Dolichonyx  oryzivorous. 
Edl.  On  June  28th  I  found  the  nest 
of  a  Bobolink  (after  having  spent 
many  fruitless  hours  in  searching) 
which  contained  four  newly-hatched 
young.  The  mother  was  at  the  nest 
which  was  located  in  a  heavy  tangle 
of  prairie  grasses  and  had  she  not 
flown  up  I  might  have  trodden  on 
the  nest.  I  think  this  must  have 
been  the  first  time  I  ever  found  a 
nest  with  young  because  I  cannot 
recall  ever  having  witnessed  such  a 
display  as  the  female  put  on  at  my 
intrusion.  The  female  flew  up  but 
landed  again  just  a  couple  of  feet 
beyond  the  nest.  The  grass  was  so 
high  that  she  disappeared  from  sight, 
and,  apparently  to  hold  my  attention, 
she  immediately  leaped  up  again, 
croaking  and  moaning  in  a  manner  I 
had  never  heard  before  from  a  Bobo¬ 
link.  Indeed,  it  has  always  been  my 
experience  (when  finding  nests  con¬ 
taining  eggs)  for  the  female  Bobo¬ 
link  to  flutter  away  and  land  at  some 
distance  and  stay  quiet.  This  par¬ 
ticular  bird  never  did  leave  the  im¬ 
mediate  scene  of  her  home  while  I 
was  there,  but  continued  leaping  up 
and  down  and  moaning  and  squawk¬ 
ing  till  I  left. 


INFORMATION  REQUESTED 

COMMON  SNIPE:  I  am  studying 
the  life  history  of  the  Common  Snipe 
(Capella  gallinago )  and  should  like 
to  obtain  information  on  the  1960 
spring  snipe  migration.  I  am  most 
interested  in  the  actual  dates  of  the 
first  arrivals  but  other  pertinent 
data  will  also  be  appreciated.  Please 
give  as  much  information  as  you 
can  under  these  heading — Locality, 
first  arrival,  weather  preceding  first 
arrival,  first  winnowing,  peak  ar¬ 
rival  say,  three  or  four  birds  seen 
or  heard  in  small  locality.  In  New¬ 
foundland  it  seems  that  the  older 
males  arrive  first,  followed  a  week 
or  so  later  by  the  females  and  birds 
of  both  sexes  breeding  for  the  first 
time),  weather  preceding  peak  ar¬ 
rival,  comparative  arrival  dates  for 
other  years,  observer,  address. — 
Leslie  M.  Tuck,  Wildlife  Biologist, 
P.O.  Box  E5366,  St.  John’s,  New¬ 
foundland. 

WHISTLING  SWANS:  To  learn 
more  about  the  distribution  of 
of  Whistling  Swans,  particularly 
relationships  between  populations 
wintering  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  con¬ 
centration  areas  in  the  North  Central 
States  and  Canadian  breeding  areas, 
swans  have  been  colour-marked  this 
spring  as  follows:  Maryland — wings 
and  tails  yellow  or  purple  (purple 
may  appear  black);  Ohio — green  on 
body  and  lower  neck  region;  Mich¬ 
igan — red  on  body  and  lower  neck 
region.  If  you  noted  colour-marked 
swans  this  spring,  please  report  par¬ 
ticulars  at  once  (by  June  15  if  pos¬ 
sible)  to  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser¬ 
vice,  1006  West  Lake  Street,  Minne¬ 
apolis  8,  Minnesota. 

CORRECTIONS 

CO-OPERATIVE  MIGRATION 
STUDY:  The  list  of  species  given  in 
the  March  Blue  Jay  should  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  three  new  species  added 
to  the  1960  spring  migration  list: 
Tennessee  Warbler,  Blackpoll 
Warbler  and  Bobolink.  If  you  have 
information  about  these  species, 
please  send  reports  to  Dr.  Stuart 
Houston,  Box  278,  Yorkton,  Sask. 

YOU  ARE  REMINDED  TO  RE¬ 
QUEST  NEST  RECORD  CARDS 
from  Prairie  Nest  Records  Scheme, 
c/o  Sask.  Museum  of  Nat.  Hist., 
Regina,  Sask. 
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In  Defence  of  Wetlands 


Many  people  think  of  a  marsh  as 
an  untidy  bit  of  waste  land,  crawling 
with  mosquitoes  and  other  pests. 
Others,  who  understand  the  value  of 
a  marsh,  are  trying  to  correct  this 
concept  by  showing  the  marsh  in  its 
true  light  as  a  complex  and  interest¬ 
ing  natural  community.  A  recent  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Nero  in  the  Modern 
Instructor  (Vol.  28:  373-77)  intro¬ 
duces  this  concept  of  a  marsh  to  the 
young  people  in  Saskatchewan 
schools;  another  article,  in  the  last 
issue  of  Natural  History  (Vol.  69:  4: 
33-43),  encourages  the  reader  to  see 
in  a  marsh  “a  great  pageant  of  nat¬ 
ural  history.” 

The  most  obvious  forms  of  life  sup¬ 
ported  by  our  marshes,  and  those 
that  have  most  immediate  economic 
importance,  are,  of  course,  the  fur- 
bearing  animals  and  waterfowl.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  major 
game  species  of  ducks  breed  here  in 
the  three  prairie  provinces.  For  this 
reason  many  dollars  have  been  spent 
by  Ducks  Unlimited  in  a  valiant  ef¬ 
fort  to  build  marshes.  Surely  the  real 
solution  is  not  to  build  marshes  at 
enormous  expense,  but  to  preserve 
existing  marshes  at  very  little  ex¬ 
pense. 

Anyone  who  doubts  the  need  for 
preserving  wetlands  should  examine 
some  of  the  most  recent  reports  of  the 
increasing  decline  of  our  waterfowl. 
The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
plied  Ecology  (1960.  Bull.  Ecological 
Soc.  Amer.,  41:25-29)  surveys  the 
situation  as  follows: 

“Since  World  War  II,  in  the  north¬ 
ern  prairie  states  and  the  prairie 
provinces  _of  Canada,  organized 
drainage  has  steadily  turned  marshes 
into  cropfields.  In  this,  the  primary 
breeding  ground  of  the  continent  for 
game  ducks,  public  subsidies  have 
been  the  means  of  adding  to  grain- 
crop  surpluses  while  reducing  the 
waterfowl  that  is  in  ever-greater  re¬ 
creational  demand  .  .  .  Breeding  pop¬ 
ulations  of  mallards,  pintails,  and 
canvasbacks  were  down  significantly 
in  1958,  and  a  year  later  had  under¬ 
gone  additional  declines.  The  outlook 
for  duck  production  is  the  poorest  in 
many  years  ...  In  a  national  wetland 
survey  reported  in  1956,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  stated  that  some  five 
million  acres  of  waterfowl  habitat 


was  in  public  ownership.  It  was  cal¬ 
culated  that  a  minimum  of  12.5  mil¬ 
lion  acres  of  water  and  marsh  would 
have  to  be  owned  and  intensively 
managed  to  hold  the  waterfowl  popu¬ 
lation  at  the  1955  level  ...  In  1959, 
congress  refused  to  remove 
drainage  subsidies  that  are  destroy¬ 
ing  wetlands  in  the  breeding  grounds 
far  faster  than  these  areas  can  be  ac¬ 
quired.  To  exemplify  this  trend,  in 
Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  from 
1951  to  1955,  drainage  payments  un¬ 
der  the  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  totalled  $5,639,732  and  eli¬ 
minated  256,700  acres  of  waterfowl 
habitat.  In  the  same  area  during  this 
period  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
spent  $67,613  for  3,462  acres  ...  It  is 
evident  that  the  long-range  outlook 
for  waterfowl  is  not  favorable.  In 
terms  of  ecological  knowledge,  the 
problems  are  readily  soluble,  since 
environmental  requirements  of 
waterfowl  are  well  understood,  and 
the  harvest  can  be  managed  on  a 
year-to-year  basis.  But  scientific 
concepts  are  not  being  applied.  Effec¬ 
tive  public  policy  is  being  dictated  by 
pressure  groups  who  insist  on  follow¬ 
ing  old  behavior  patterns  of  land 
drainage  and  the  production  of  sur¬ 
plus  crops.  This  body  of  opinion 
shows  little  interest  in  values  beyond 
the  present  or  appreciation  that  out¬ 
door  recreation  is  part  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  living  standard.” 

We  should  like  to  be  able  to  say 
self-righteously  that  drainage  pro¬ 
grammes  such  as  those  deplored  in 
the  committee’s  report  are  not  en¬ 
dangering  the  wetlands  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  the 
case — we  have  the  same  conflict  be¬ 
tween  agricultural  interests  and  the 
broader  long-term  interests  of  the 
conservationist.  A  recent  example  of 
this  was  the  proposed  drainage  of 
Warner  Lake  in  the  Kelvington  area. 
Our  society  and  two  other  groups 
with  similar  interests — Ducks  Un¬ 
limited  and  the  Saskatchewan  Fish 
and  Game  League — presented  their 
arguments  against  drainage  in  briefs 
submitted  to  the  meeting  of  the  local 
Conservation  and  Development  Area 
Authority  in  Kelvington  on  March  23, 
1960.  So  that  each  of  our  members 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  evaluat¬ 
ing  the  arguments  put  forward 
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against  drainage  we  are  reviewing 
the  three  briefs  presented  at  Kelving- 
ton: 

SNHS  BRIEF:  This  brief  maintain¬ 
ed  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  drain 
such  lakes  as  Warner  Lake  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes  since  we  have 
a  surplus  of  all  agricultural  products 
from  wheat  to  turkeys.  There  is 
need,  however,  for  recreational  areas 
and  for  areas  where  wildfowl  and 
fur-bearing  animals  may  be  raised. 
Experience  in  the  United  States  has 
shown  that  draining  of  marshes  and 
shallow  lakes  so  suitable  for  ducks 
often  resulted  in  land  unsuitable  for 
agriculture.  Attempts  to  re-flood 
such  areas  have  proved  expensive 
and  disappointing  because  there  are 
no  native  duck  and  animal  popula¬ 
tions  left. 

A  marsh  like  Warner  Lake  is  valu¬ 
able  as  a  breeding  ground  for  water- 
fowl,  especially  those  other  than  the 
Mallard  (which  can  manage  with  a 
dugout  or  pothole).  Winter  surveys 
by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
show  the  1960  Redhead  population 
72%  below  the  already  low  level  of 
1959,  Mallard  population  down  22%, 
Green-winged  Teal,  32%,  Blue- wing¬ 
ed  Teal,  44%,  and  Pintails,  27%. 

Two  counts  made  at  Warner  Lake 
in  June,  1959,  showed  over  1,000 
ducks  using  the  area.  Figures  are  al¬ 
so  given  to  show  that  muskrats  had 
been  harvested  here  in  significant 
numbers  over  the  years. 

Shallow  lakes  and  marshes  such 
as  Warner  Lake  provide  valuable 
habitats  for  wildlife  and  should  be 
preserved  so  that  the  best  use  pos¬ 
sible  will  be  made  of  the  area. 

DUCKS  UNLIMITED  BRIEF:  This 
group  is  concerned  primarily  with 
the  production  of  migratory  wild¬ 
fowl.  They  point  out  that  “past  his¬ 
tory  would  indicate  that  Warner  Lake 
had  sufficient  permanency  to  pro¬ 
duce  waterfowl  75%  of  the  time. 
With  the  lowering  of  the  outlet  in  the 
1920’s  and  again  in  1955  the  perman¬ 
ency  has  been  reduced  to  an  esti¬ 
mated  60%.”  Such  lakes  as  Warner 
Lake  are  valuable  because  they  pro¬ 
duce  up  to  1,000  pounds  of  aquatic 
seeds  per  acre.  It  was  estimated  that 
Warner  Lake  last  year  produced 
aquatic  food  for  ducks  equal  in  food 
value  to  1,000  bushels  of  grain.  This 
group  also  doubts  the  value  of  the 
land  for  agriculture;  therefore,  why 


not  consider  the  area  a  resource 
which  is  best  utilized  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  aquatic  foods  as  at  present? 

SASK.  FISH  AND  GAME  LEAGUE 
BRIEF:  This  brief  points  out  that 
hunting  has  become  an  important  in¬ 
dustry  in  Saskatchewan  bringing  in 
an  estimated  $8,000,000  a  year.  “If 
present  subsidized  and  other  drain¬ 
age  policies  continue  it  would  appear 
that  the  government  departments 
concerned  with  recreation  and  travel 
will  be  doomed  to  failure.” 

The  removal  of  wetlands  such  as 
Warner  Lake  increases  the  conflict 
between  those  interested  in  water- 
fowl  production  and  farmers.  The 
more  lakes,  sloughs,  etc.,  that  are  re¬ 
tained  the  less  will  be  the  loss  to  the 
farmers  caused  by  field-feeding 
ducks.  Management  of  wetlands  to 
decrease  crop  damage  has  proved 
successful  along  the  three  western 
fly  ways;  “managed”  areas  of  water 
keep  the  ducks  away  from  vulnerable 
swaths. 

This  brief  warns  that  drainage  of 
surface  water  affects  the  water  table 
causing  wells  to  go  dry.  Farmers  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Farm  Improvement 
Act  will  appreciate  the  risk  involved 
here. 

It  is  unwise  to  allow  a  few  land- 
owners  to  jeopardize  the  future  of 
successful  wildlife  management  and 
endanger  the  supply  of  water  for 
agricultural  and  domestic  purposes. 


Protection  Given 
Hawks  and  Owls 

During  the  last  sitting  of  the 
Sask.  Legislature  the  Game  Act 
was  amended  to  protect  all  hawks 
and  owls,  except  that  Snowy  Owls, 
Great  Homed  Owls  and  Goshawks 
may  be  destroyed  from  November 
1  to  March  31. 


SPECIAL  PUBLICATIONS 

#1.  Guide  to  Sask.  Mammals  .50 
#2.  Birds  of  the  Sask  River  ...  1.50 

Write  to 

Blue  Jay  editor,  2335  Athol  St., 
Regina. 
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Ph<Vo  by  W.  C.  McCall  a 


False  Dragonhead 

Dracacephalum  nuttallii  Britt 

This  Mint  Family  plant  has  square  stems  which  are  stiffly  erect  and  from 
one  to  three  feet  tall.  The  flowers  are  a  beautiful  rcse-pink  or  purple.  The 
plant  grows  in  damp  thickets  and  along  the  banks  cf  streams.  It  is  wide¬ 
spread  from  east  to  west  but  it  is  not  often  abundant.  It  is  hoped  that  we 
may  see  it  growing  in  the  Greenwater  Provincial  Park  this  June. 
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Plants  as  Indicators  of  Soil  Types 

by  Keith  F.  Best  and  Archie  Budd,  Swift  Current 


For  many  centuries  scientists  have 
studied  chemistry,  soils,  weather, 
botany,  and  so  on,  and  endeavoured 
to  correlate  their  findings  to  ascertain 
the  best  agricultural  practices  for 
various  areas.  In  many  cases,  Nature 
herself  has  worked  out  answers  to 
the  problems.  The  trouble  is  that  we 
have  not  as  yet  fully  understood  the 
answers  which  are  given  in  terms  of 
vegetation  of  our  virgin  lands.  As 
Dr.  Shantz  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  wrote: 
“Since  plant  growth  is  the  ultimate 
measure  of  the  suitability  of  the  phy¬ 
sical  environment,  the  character, 
growth  and  condition  of  the  native 
vegetation  are  the  best  possible  indi¬ 
cators  of  conditions,  favourable  or 
unfavourable  to  crop  production  on 
lands  where  crops  have  not  yet  been 
produced.” 

On  sandy  soils  and  dune  lands  the 
vegetative  indicators  are  very  num¬ 


erous.  Sand  Grass  is  such  a  positive 
indicator  that  small  pockets  of  sand 
on  loamy  hillsides  can  often  be  clear¬ 
ly  picked  out  by  the  patches  of  tall, 
yellowish  Sand  Grass.  Sand  Drop- 
seed,  Nodding  Wild  Rye  and  Indian 
Rice-grass  are  also  positive  indicators 
of  very  sandy  soil  and  are  here  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Sand  Grass  (Calamovilfa  longi- 
folia)  is  a  tall,  coarse  species  growing 
to  a  height  of  from  3  to  5  feet  with 
feathery  flowering  panicles  of  from  6 
to  18  inches  in  length.  The  leaves  are 
long  and  generally  of  a  yellowish  col¬ 
our  and  the  stems  are  very  thick  and 
coarse.  The  creeping  rootstocks  are 
thick  and  scaly  and  penetrate  very 
deeply  into  the  soil.  This  enables  the 
grass  to  thrive  where  other  species 
would  wilt,  and  to  form  a  good  bin¬ 
der  for  sandy  soils. 

Sand  Dropseed  ( Sporobolus  cryp- 
tandrus)  is  a  smaller  bunch  grass 
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with  a  deep  root  system.  The  leaves 
generally  grow  at  a  very  wide  angle 
from  the  sheath  and  bear  a  tuft  of 
hairs  at  the  junction  of  the  sheath 
and  blade,  making  an  easy  method  of 
identification  in  the  field.  The  pan¬ 
icle  is  often  partly  enclosed  in 
sheathing  leaves  until  the  fruit  is 
almost  ready  to  be  shed,  giving  rise 
to  the  specific  and  also  the  common 
name. 

There  are  several  species  of  Ely- 
mus  or  Lyme  grasses  in  the  province 
but  Nodding  Wild-Rye  ( Elymus  can¬ 
adensis)  is  the  common  indicator  of 
a  sandy  area.  This  derives  its  com¬ 
mon  name  from  the  flowering  heads 
which  are  generally  drooping  or  nod¬ 
ding.  The  plants  are  a  yellowish 
green  colour  and  the  heads  are  heav¬ 
ily  awned  and  are  prolific  seeders.  It 
is  not  very  palatable  to  stock  and 
will  be  found  standing  into  winter 
where  other  species  are  grazed  down, 
but  it  is  a  valuable  plant  to  bind  the 
sandy  soils. 

Indian  Rice-grass  ( Oryzopsis 
hymenoides)  is  probably  the  most 
palatable  to  livestosk  of  these  four 
sand  dune  grasses  and  bears  fine, 


dark  green,  narrow  leaves.  The  root 
system  is  very  deep  and  this  is  a 
bunch  grass.  The  inflorescence  is  a 
light,  feathery  panicle  with  a  whit¬ 
ish  appearance;  there  is  one  flower 
to  each  spikelet.  The  seeds  were 
ground  into  flour  by  the  Indians.  This 
use  of  the  grass  explains  its  verna¬ 
cular  name. 

Where  these  four  grasses  are  found 
the  soil  is  definitely  too  sandy  for 
agricultural  use  other  than  grazing. 


ATTENTION 

A  last-minute  request  has  come 
from  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  for  information  on  the 
status  and  distribution  of  the  Sage 
Hen,  Centrocercus  urophasianus. 
If  you  have  seen  this  species  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  five  years,  send  records 
(if  possible  with  date  of  observa¬ 
tion,  locality,  number  seen,  and 
whether  associated  with  a  booming 
ground)  to  Mr.  Bernard  A.  Nelson, 
Wildlife  Branch,  Government  Ad¬ 
ministration  Building,  Regina. 
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Introducing  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Steeves 

by  Harvey  Beck,  Saskatoon 


Dr.  TAYLOR  STEEVES 


Saskatchewan  has  recently  been 
very  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  Steeves. 

Dr.  Steves  was  bom  in  Quincy, 
Mass.  He  obtained  his  B.S.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
in  1947  and  his  Ph.D.  from  Harvard 
in  1951.  He  was  a  Junior  Fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Fellows,  Harvard,  for 
three  years.  From  1954  until  he  came 
to  join  the  Biology  Department  at 
the  University  of  Saskatchewan,  Dr. 
Steeves  was  assistant  professor  of 
botany  at  the  Biological  Labs.,  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

Dr.  Steeves  is  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  experimental  morphology. 
His  work  deals  with  the  development 
of  morphological  characters  in  vas¬ 
cular  plants.  Plant  organs  and  tissues 
arise  from  embryological  regions 
called  meristems.  Dr.  Steeves  has 
been  studying  meristems  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  out  how  the  develop¬ 
mental  processes  occur  and  how  these 
processes  are  controlled.  At  present 
he  is  working  with  the  meristematic 


Dr.  MARGARET  STEEVES 


tissues  of  ferns  and  with  the  prairie 
“crocus.” 

Mrs.  Margaret  Seeves  took  her 
undergraduate  training  at  Douglas 
College  in  New  Jersey  and  obtained 
her  Ph.D.  from  Radcliffe  College. 
She  is  now  working  as  a  research  as¬ 
sociate  in  the  Geology  Department  of 
the  University  of  Saskatchewan. 
Canada’s  only  woman  paleobotanist, 
she  is  currently  examining  pollen  and 
spores  taken  from  shale  formed  mil¬ 
lions  of  years  ago  from  which  she 
will  gain  a  valuable  statistical  record 
of  vegetational  changes,  both  evolu¬ 
tionary  and  climatic.  By  means  of  this 
pollen  analysis  it  is  possible  to  trace 
far  back  into  geological  time  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  various  plant  groups. 

Members  of  the  Saskatoon  Natural 
History  Society  have  already  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Steeves;  we  hope  many  in  the  pro¬ 
vincial  society  will  meet  them  at  our 
society’s  meetings,  and  that  we  shall 
often  find  contributions  from  them  in 
the  Blue  Jay. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES 
Province  of  Saskatchewan 


On  the  occasion  of  the  1960  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Saskatchewan  Natural 
History  Society  at  Greenwater  Lake  Pro¬ 
vincial  Park  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  extends  greetings  and  offers 
an  invitation  to  all  members  to  visit  any 
one  of  Saskatchewan's  Provincial  Parks 
which  are  continually  being  developed 
by  the  department  for  your  recreation 
and  pleasure. 


Deputy  Minister 
J.  W.  CHURCHMAN 


Minister 

HON.  A.  G.  KUZIAK 


fiAfiKATCH  EWAN  fi 

PROVINCIAL  PARKS 
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Greenwater  Provincial  Park 

By  W.  A.  Brownlee,  Rose  Valley 


Greenwater  Provincial  Park  resort 
area,  covering  approximately  one 
township  of  the  Porcupine  Forest  Re¬ 
serve  (Twp.  41  Rge  11  W  2nd),  is 
situated  just  twelve  miles  south  of 
Chelan.  The  resort  may  be  reached 
from  Kelvington  (  a  mile  off  #49 
Highway)  by  going  28  miles  north. 
From  Rose  Valley  (on  Highway  #35) 
the  resort  is  29  miles  east  and  north; 
from  Archerwill  (also  on  Highway 
#35)  one  goes  20  miles  east  and 
north.  There  are  signs  all  along  these 
routes  showing  mileage  to  Green¬ 
water  Park. 

The  park  area  is  heavily  wooded 
with  poplar  and  spruce  and  very 
hilly,  in  places  approximately  1900 
to  2000  feet  above  sea  level.  There 
are  two  main  lakes  in  the  park: 
Greenwater  Lake  covering  an  area  of 
approximately  four  sections  with 
marsh  area  in  the  northeast  and 
northwest  corners,  and  Marean  Lake 
situated  toward  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  park  and  covering  an  area  of 
approximately  three  sections.  The 
one  active  beach  on  Marean  Lake  is 
not  within  the  park  boundary,  but 
there  are  some  beautiful  spruce 
groves  around  the  lake. 

Kapot  River  Font,  a  Hudson  Bay 
trading  post,  was  in  operation  on  the 
north  y2  25-38-12  W2nd  in  the  year 
1832.  This  was  later  moved  to  the 


northeast  26-38-12  W2nd.  The  old 
chimneys  of  the  Fort  were  still  visible 
in  the  years  1906  -  07  when 
the  first  settlers  came  into  this  area. 
The  Nut  Lake  Indian  Reserve,  cov¬ 
ering  parts  of  the  townships  38-39 
and  40  in  Rge.  12  W2nd,  was  sur¬ 
veyed  in  September,  1881,  and  is  in¬ 
habited  by  the  descendants  of  the 
“Yellow  Quill”  band,  a  Saulteaux 
tribe  who  traded  during  the  early 
years  at  Kapot  River  Fort.  While 
there  is  very  little  visible  of  the  old 
fort  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  near 
future  a  cairn  may  be  erected  on  the 
site.  Much  of  the  Indian  trading  is 
now  done  at  Perigord,  a  country 
hamlet  on  the  road  to  Greenwater 
Lake  from  Kelvington. 

The  area  is  a  veritable  sanctuary 
for  birds  and  animals.  On  a  short  trip 
along  the  park’s  roads,  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  see  deer,  black  bear,  elk 
and  moose,  as  well  as  smaller  animals 
such  as  beaver,  muskrat  and  mink. 
The  park  is  noted  too  for  its  excellent 
fishing,  and  boats  may  be  rented. 
Fresh,  clean  sand  beaches  border  the 
crystal  waters  of  Greenwater  Lake, 
and  cabin  and  camping  accommoda¬ 
tion  is  available  there.  Any  nature 
lover  contemplating  the  trip  to 
Greenwater  Park  for  the  summer 
meeting  of  the  Saskatchewan  Natural 
History  Society  in  June  is  assured 
of  a  rewarding  time. 


S.  N.  H.  S.  SUMMER  MEETING 
Greenwater  Provincial  Park,  June  18-19,  1960 

Accommodation — 18  non-modern  L.H.K.  cobins,  equipped  with  bedding,  dishes, 
etc.  (2  bedrooms  each)  $5-$6.00;  2  duplex  units  (1  bedroom  and  studio  lounge) 
$4.00;  camping  grounds  supplied  with  wood,  water  and  camp  kitchens. 
Excellent  facilities  for  children.  Store  and  cafe  at  the  park.  Hotels  at  Chelan, 
Rose  Valley,  Kelvington  and  Archerwill. 

Reservations — Contact  Mr.  Walker,  Manager,  Greenwater  Provincial  Park, 
Kelvington  re:  reservations  at  the  Park;  if  unavailable,  contact  hotels  in 
the  area. 

Programme — Members  meet  at  Park  Headquarters,  Friday  evening,  JUNE  17; 
registration,  Saturday  a.m.,  JUNE  18;  field  trips,  Saturday  a.m.  and  p.m. 
and  Sunday  a.m.  JUNE  18-19. 

Arrangements  Committee:  W.  A.  Brownlee,  Rose  Valley;  K.  E.  Baines,  Tisdale. 

MEMBERS'  FAMILIES  AND  FRIENDS  ARE  ESPECIALLY  INVITED  TO  ATTEND 
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Sask.  Photo  Services 

Beach  scene  at  Greenwater  Provincial  Park 


Sask.  Photo  Services 

View  of  Parks  Branch  cottages  at  Greenwater  Lake 
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BOYS’  AND  GIRLS’  SECTION 

Edited  by  Joyce  Dew,  Saskatchewan  Museum  of  Natural  History 


Any  young  person  may  submit 
material  for  this  section  of  the  Blue 
Jay.  The  entries  must  be  first-hand 
observations  in  the  form  of  letters, 
stories,  poems,  black  -  and  -  white 
sketches  or  photographs.  Letters 
should  not  exceed  500  words.  All 
entries  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender. 

Book  prizes  or  magazine  subscrip¬ 
tions  will  be  awarded  with  each 
issue  of  the  Blue  Jay.  Special  prizes 
will  be  given  from  time  to  time  to 
teachers  who  encourage  their  pupils 
to  write  or  who  sponsor  nature  act¬ 
ivities  about  which  the  children 
write. 

Send  in  your  nature  observations 
to  Boys’  and  Girls’  Section,  Blue  Jay, 
Miss  Joyce  Dew,  Saskatchewan 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Regina. 
The  closing  date  for  the  next  issue 
is  July  15,  1960. 

PRIZE  WINNERS 

The  prizes  this  issue  go  to  Keith 
Winstone  for  his  well  written  account 
of  hedgehog  observations  and  to 
May  Ronaghan  for  the  precise  way 
in  which  she  describes  a  bat.  Con¬ 
gratulations,  Keith  and  May. 


by  Gladys  M.  Beveridge,  age  13, 
Porcupine  Plains 

One  day  a  man  brought  a  bear  cub 
to  my  friend’s  house.  They  were  to 
keep  it  till  the  next  day.  The  cub’s 
mother  had  been  shot  and  the  man 
had  had  it  for  about  three  months. 
It  was  no  bigger  than  a  small  pup. 
It  had  black  coarse  hair  and  a  yellow¬ 
ish  strip  behind  each  ear.  The  pads 
on  the  hind  legs  looked  like  human 
feet.  When  you  tickled  him  behind 
his  two  front  legs  he  got  mad  and 
squealed  something  like  a  pig.  When 
feeding  time  came  my  friend’s 
mother  got  a  clean  pop  bottle  and  a 
long  nipple  and  warmed  some  milk 
for  him.  To  feed,  the  bottle  was  held 
upside  down,  with  the  cub  holding 
on  to  it  with  his  mouth  and  on  to 
your  arm  with  his  two  front  feet. 
He  held  on  pretty  tight  because 
when  you  lifted  up  your  arm  he 
went  with  it.  When  he  was  playing 
he  would  get  on  to  your  leg  and  bite 
with  sharp  little  jabs.  The  top  of 
his  mouth  had  a  lot  of  ridges  on  it. 
When  he  got  mad  he  would  bite  you 
and  then  run  away.  If  he  saw  the 
cat  he  would  corner  it  and  ‘then  sit 
down  and  scratch  his  fleas.  The  cat 
was  scared  of  him.  The  cub  walks 
by  putting  one  front  paw  down  and 
then  the  opposite  back  paw.  His  run 
is  kind  of  rolling  and  half  waddling. 
His  eyes  are  real  small  and  he  can’t 
see  very  far. 
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NEWS  FROM  JR.  MEMBERS 

We  received  several  newsy  letters, 
most  of  them  reporting  birds  seen 
during  migration.  Murray  Rowan, 
Grand  Coulee,  Saskatchewan,  saw  a 
meadowlark  on  March  8  “come  from 
the  south  and  land  on  a  telephone 
pole  by  our  lane,  and  start  to  sing.” 
He  continues,  “They  always  landed 
on  that  telephone  pole  since  we  got 
the  telephone  which  was  20  years 
ago.”  Ed  Shepherd,  Invermay,  Sask¬ 
atchewan,  tells  about  his  brother 
and  neighbors  seeing  crows  on 
March  28  but  he  admits,  “As  for 
myself  I  guess  I  am  not  getting 
around  much  for  I  haven’t  seen  any 
crows.”  However  a  week  later  we 
had  another  letter  from  Ed  and  it 
appears  that  he  has  been  “getting 
around”  after  all.  He  reports  hav¬ 
ing  seen  both  a  male  and  female 
bluebird  on  April  4.  He  also  saw 
some  crows — “There  are  quite  a  few 
crows  around  for  I  have  seen  20  in 
three  days  but  you  can  never  tell  I 
may  have  kept  seeing  the.  same  old 
crow  over  and  over  again!”  Brian 
Irving  reports  having  seen  a  robin 
in  January  but  decided  it  must  have 
been  one  which  was  wintering  over. 
Anyway  it  made  him  feel  that 
spring  had  come.  Charles  Feathers, 
Broadview,  Saskatchewan,  enjoy¬ 
ed  winter  bird  watching.  He  attracted 
Black-capped  Chickadees  by  feeding 
them. 

From  Prelate,  Saskatchewan,  we 
have  a  drawing  and  a  poem  about  a 
salamander.  Ronald  Gizin  sent  in  the 
drawing  and  our  poets  were  Dale 
Materi  and  the  pupils  of  grades  3 
and  4  at  Prelate  School.  The  sala¬ 
mander  was  found  in  a  dugout  in 
the  larval  form  complete  with  exter¬ 
nal  gills  and  kept  under  observation 
in  the  school  room.  The  children  are 
looking  forward  to  its  growing  up — 
“He  can  grow  up  to  be  different 
and  breathe  through  lungs  we  know, 
He’ll  then  be  a  tiger  salamander 
But  for  now  he’s  our  Jo- Jo.” 

One  boy  mentioned  that  he  took 
a  hawk  from  a  nest  and  attempted  to 
keep  it  alive.  Unfortunately  it  sick¬ 
ened  and  died.  We  would  like  to  re¬ 
mind  boys  and  girls  that  for  several 
reasons  the  Saskatchewan  Falconry 
Association  deplores  the  practice  of 
keeping  large  hawks  and  owls  as 
pets  because  the  people  who  take 


them  seldom  understand  their  needs 
(see  Blue  Jay,  December,  ’59,  p. 
153). 

Lome  Graupe,  Hagen,  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  sent  in  a  boldly  drawn  Can¬ 
ada  Goose.  Marleen  Christensen, 
Young,  Saskatchewan,  was  more 
fanciful  and  sketched  some  birds  and 
insects  out  “enjoying  nature.” 

We  are  pleased  to  get  your  letters, 
poems,  drawings  and  photos.  Do  let 
us  hear  from  you  again! 


GREAT  HORNED  OWL 
by  Nelson  Cherry,  grade  8,  Tonkin 

AN  OWL  GOES  TO  SCHOOL 

by  Sharon  Pearce,  age  14,  Tonkin 

Today  was  my  first  encounter 
with  a  Great  Horned  Owl.  As  we 
were  going  to  school  we  noticed  two 
large  owls  flying  around  in  circles. 
We  went  on  a  little  ways  and  never 
thought  any  more  about  it.  Sudden¬ 
ly  we  noticed  something  flapping  in 
the  snow.  We  stopped  and  my  cousin 
went  over  to  see  what  it  was.  Then  I 
heard  a  yell  and  he  said  it  was  one 
of  the  owls.  The  other  owl  had  pull¬ 
ed  it  down  in  the  deep  snow  and  it 
couldn’t  get  out. 

My  cousin  hung  on  to  him  while  I 
threw  a  blanket  over  him.  He  didn’t 
put  up  much  of  a  fight  because  he 
was  dazed.  We  brought  him  to  the 
cutter  and  took  him  to  school.  When 
we  got  to  school  we  phoned  Dr. 
Stuart  Houston  and  he  came  out  and 
banded  it.  He  told  us  that  it  was  a 
Great  Horned  Owl.  We  asked  him 
why  it  had  pulled  the  other  down  and 
he  said  it  was  in  the  other  owl’s  ter¬ 
ritory. 
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SOME  EXPERIENCES  WITH 
WILD  HEDGEHOGS 

by  Keith  Winstone,  London,  England 

Early  last  spring,  I  saw  a  dark 
shape  moving  slowly  across  our  lawn 
which  on  inspection  proved  to  be  a 
hedgehog.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a 
hurry,  so  I  put  down  a  saucer  of 
bread  and  milk,  lifted  him,  curled 
almost  in  a  ball,  and  put  him  down 
next  to  it.  Slowly  he  uncurled  him¬ 
self,  but  just  sniffed  at  his  “din¬ 
ner”  and  shuffled  off.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing,  however,  Clarence,  as  we  nick¬ 
named  the  hedgehog,  had  returned, 
and  the  saucer  was  devoid  of  bread 
and  milk  but  complete  with  his  dirty 
feet  marks.  To  make  sure  of  his 
visits,  I  put  out  some  more  bread 
and  milk  the  following  evening  and, 
sure  enough,  when  it  was  dark,  he 
was  there,  eating  from  the  saucer. 

After  a  month  of  feeding  him, 
mostly  under  observation  from  my 
porch,  I  -discovered  we  were  having 
a  further  visitor,  a  smaller  hedge¬ 
hog  but  coming  just  as  regular.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time,  I  took  a  flaslight  photo¬ 
graph  of  Clarence  eating  his  supper, 
a  copy  of  which  I  attach. 

We  had  no  idea  where  our  visi¬ 
tors  came  from  until  one  day  I  ob¬ 
served  one  shuffling  down  our 
neighbor’s  garden  wall  and  through 
a  hole  in  the  fence.  This  in  itself  is 
unusual,  as  hedgehogs  are  nocturnal. 
He  disappeared  into  a  pile  of  leaves, 
and  carefully  lifting  the  top  of  the 
leaves,  I  saw  huddled  together,  two 
adult  hedgehogs  and  their  ithree 
babies. 

Later  that  same  week,  we  again 
saw  one  of  the  hedgehogs  walking 
along  with  a  mouthful  of  dry  leaves. 


This  time,  he  stopped  in  our  neigh¬ 
bour’s  garden,  and  entered  a  pile  of 
old  plants  and  leaves.  This  apparently 
was  his  winter  neisit. 

The  staple  diet  of  the  hedgehogs 
consists  of  slugs,  beetles,  worms, 
eggs,  and  occasionally  carrion. 

Just  before  they  hibernate,  they 
show  they  are  very  well  fed,  being 
very  fat,  but  they  do  not  hibernate 
completely.  Any  warm  evening  they 
will  come  out  of  their  nest  and  grope 
round  for  food.  When  they  start 
their  hibernation,  they  are  as  fat  as 
a  pudding,  but  at  the  end,  they  are 
as  lean  as  a  February  wolf. 

The  baby  hedgehogs  are  born 
blind,  and  their  retractable  quills, 
although  looking  quite  stiff,  are  really 
soft  and  rubber-like.  They  are  usu¬ 
ally  born  in  June,  there  being  only 
one  brood  of  between  4-8  babies  each 
year. 

We  are  now  waiting  for  the  spring 
when  we  will  probably  have  the 
whole  family  to  feed. 

Note:  Although  the  Hedgehog  is  similar  to 
a  Porcupine  in  that  they  both  have  quills 
they  are  in  no  way  related.  The  Hedge¬ 
hog  is  an  insectivore  and  eats  insects,  the 
Porcupine  is  a  rodent  and  eats  bark. 

JUNIOR  MEMBERSHIPS 

We  would  like  to  remind  boys  and  girls 
that  for  $1.00  they  can  join  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Natural  History  Society.  This  mem¬ 
bership  includes  a  year’s  .  subscription  to  the 
Blue  Jay.  Your  membership  will  help  the 
sooiety  in  the  work  it  is  doing.  The  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Natural  History  Society  words  hard 
to  see  that  there  are  natural  areas  set  aside 
where  birds,  mammals  and  other  animals  can 
live  undisturbed  and  where  people  interested 
in  them  can  go  to  observe  and  enjoy  these 
animals  in  their  natural  surroundings.  For  a 
membership  in  the  society  send  $1.00  to  Miss 
Constance  Pratt,  3136  Rae  'Street,  Regina, 
Saskatchewan. 
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LITTLE  BROWN  BAT 

by  John  Rhodes,  age  13 


I’m  enclosing  this  drawing  I 
made  from  the  observation  of  a 
Little  Brown  Bat  which  I  had  as  a 
pet. 

I  got  the  bat  from  the  school 
janitors  who  extricated  it  from  the 
cloak  room  in  our  school.  Unfortun¬ 
ately  the  bat  was  awakened  from  his 
passive  hibernation  by  the  janitors — 
one  of  them  still  showing  the  scar  of 
a  bat  bite  suffered  long  ago.  To 
my  great  sorrow  the  bat  refused  to 
hibernate  and  died  in  four  days. 

A  SURPRISE  MOTH 

by  Nick  Stebanuk,  age  9,  Prelate 

One  hot  summer  afternoon  while 
playing  with  my  brothers,  I  noticed 
a  funny  looking  caterpillar  crawling 
around.  I  picked  it  up  and  put  it  in 
a  jar.  Then  I  set  it  on  the  window 
sill  in  the  sun.  When  I  came  in  to 
look  at  it,  it  was  gone.  This  winter 

when  mother  was  cleaning  up  she 
found  the  moth  lying  on  the  front 
room  rug.  I  then  remembered  my 
caterpillar  that  had  disappeared 
from  the  window  sill  last  fall.  I 
next  put  it  in  a  jar  where  it  laid 
some  eggs.  Then  I  took  it  to  school 
and  we  all  looked  at  it  and  watched 
it  spread  its  wings.  It  is  still  with 
us  and  we  are  watching  it  grow. 


A  MYSTERY 

by  Bryan  Lyster,  age  11,  Abernethy 

This  winter  I  started  a  window 
feeding  station.  The  chickadees 
were  my  first  visitors.  They  soon 
became  very  tame.  I  could  sit  by 
the  window  and  watch  them  eating. 
The  bread  crumbs  seemed  to  be  their 
favourite  food.  After  they  were 
finished  the  bread  they  would  eat 
the  grain,  berries,  and  cornflakes.  I 
took  a  picture  of  one  through  the 
window.  It  was  very  interesting  to 
watch  the  fluffy  little  chickadees 
eating.  They  are  certainly  great 
acrobats.  Their  cunning  tricks  and 
cute  ways  provided  hours  of  fun  for 
me  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  family. 
I  noticed  that  there  was  never  more 
than  one  chickadee  feeding  at  a  time. 

On  towards  spring  the  sparrows 
began  visiting  the  station.  One 
morning  a  Downy  Woodpecker  came 
in. 

All  went  well  until  one  morning  I 
noticed  a  mysterious  visitor  had 
stolen  all  the  food  I  had  placed 
there  the  night  before.  It  was  not 
until  two  or  three  days  later  that  I 
discovered  a  Red  Squirrel  had  been 
the  culprit. 

AN  OWL'S  BREAKFAST 

by  Theodore  Chytyk,  age  10, 
Tarnopol 

On  March  3  we  were  going  to 
school  in  a  caboose.  Suddenly  Dad 
said,  “Look,  an  owl.”  Dad  stopped 
the  horses  and  opened  the  door.  We 
shouted  at  it.  Suddenly  it  flew  up. 
It  was  an  owl  and  in  its  claws  was  a 
dead  rabbit.  It  flew  about  25  feet 
then  it  landed  again.  Then  we 
started  off.  That  was  the  first  time  I 
saw  an  owl  carrying  a  rabbit. 

A  BAT 

by  May  Ronaghan,  age  8,  Irma, 
Alberta 

One  night  when  we  were  ready 
for  bed  Daddy  said,  “I’ll  show  you 
a  bat.”  It  was  hanging  on  a  garage 
door  that  Daddy  was  going  to  fix. 
It  was  the  size  of  a  mouse  when  it 
was  sleeping.  It  was  hanging  with 
its  head  down.  It  was  hanging  on 
with  its  claws.  When  it  woke  up  we 
could  see  its  sharp  teeth.  Daddy 
took  a  flash  picture  of  it  and  it 
moved  its  head  and  flew  away. 
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“Name  the  Bird”  Contest  Results 


Pintail 


Snowy  Owl 


American  Coot 


Crow 


White-crowned  Sparrow 


Cormorant 


by  John  Rezansaff,  age  13,  Thunderbird  S.D.,  Benito,  Man. 


Your  enthusiastic  response  to  this 
contest  made  the  mailman’s  visits 
especially  enjoyable  the  past  few 
weeks.  We  enjoyed  your  comments, 
suggestions  and  various  chatty  notes 
which  accompanied  some  of  your 
contest  entries..  Comments  ranged 
all  the  way  from  “I  didn’t  know  I 
knew  so  much  about  birds”  to  “Let’s 
have  more  such  contests!”  Several  of 
you  pointed  out  the  typesetter’s  er¬ 
ror  of  putting  two  d’s  instead  of  two 
b’s  in  the  scrambled  name  for  black¬ 


bird.  One  young  lady  noticed  that 
although  we  said  the  names  were  ac¬ 
cording  to  those  on  the  latest  A.O.U. 
check-list  we  had  left  the  word 
“common”  off  crow,  and  “double- 
crested”  off  cormorant.  Perhaps  we 
shouldn’t  mention  this  but  she  forgot 
to  give  her  age  and  she  left  “n”  off 
“American”  in  her  answer  to  number 
4.  By  far  the  most  exciting  entries 
came  from  Thunderbird  School  at 
Benito,  Manitoba.  The  children  illus¬ 
trated  each  bird  in  color  and  wrote 
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its  name  underneath  it.  These  child¬ 
ren  certainly  know  how  to  learn 
‘their  birds' and  their  teacher  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  encouraging  them. 

We  received  over  300  entries  so 
the  problem  of  deciding  a  winner 
was  finally  solved  by  putting  all  the 
correct  entries  in  a  box  and  making 
a  draw.  The  first  correct  entries 
drawn  won  the  prize.  Prize  winners 
are  as  follows: 

Merle  Remus,  age  11,  Gerald, 
Saskatchewan. 

Joyce  Klingman,  age  14,  Storno¬ 
way,  Saskatchewan. 

In  addition  to  the  two  prize  win¬ 
ners  all  contestants  are  being  sent 
a  photograph  of  a  bird  for  their 
nature  scrapbooks  and  some  hints 
on  birdwatching.  We  have  given  you 
a  “Fact  Finding”  contest  for  this  is¬ 
sue  but  promise  you  another  “Name 
the  Bird”  contest  soon.  We  hope  you 
will  find  this  contest  as  enjoyable  as 
the  .  last  one  and  look  forward  to 
hearing  from  you  again. 

The  correct  answers  are:  1.  Pintail;  2. 
Brewer’s  Blackbird;  3.  Whooping  Crane;  4. 
American  Avocet;  5.  Canada  Goose;  6.  Snowy 
Owl;  7.  American  Coot;  8.  Crow;  9.  White- 
rrowned  Sparrow;  10.  Ruffed  Grouse;  11. 
Mallard;  12.  Cormorant. 

FACT-FINDING  CONTEST 

This  contest  is  divided  into  two 
sections.  Children  12  years  old  and 
under  should  answer  questions  1-12, 
those  13-16  years  should  answer 
questions  1-20. 

Prize  winners  will  be  awarded 
books  on  Natural  Science. 

Rules: 

Write  your  name,  age,  and  address 
on  a  paper,  the  number  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  the  answer.  Send  to  Joyce 
Dew,  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Regina,  to  arrive  not  later  than  July 

15. 

All  answers  may  be  found  in  the 
March,  1960,  issue  of  the  Blue  Jay. 

Questions 

1.  Which  two  owls  have  their  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  March  issue? 

2.  Where  are  the  bird  houses  being 
made  in  the  photograph  of  the 
boys  making  them? 

3.  How  many  mammals  (apart 
from  people)  have  their  photo¬ 
graph  in  the  last  issue? 

4.  Which  extremely  rare  bird  (39 
in  existence — 33  in  the  wild) 


has  its  picture  in  two  places  in 
the  last  issue? 

5.  Which  chick  is  so  well  camou¬ 
flaged  that  you  can  scarcely  see 
it  in  the  photograph? 

6.  Name  the  pairs  of  birds  (male 
and  female)  which  are  found  in 
the  last  issue? 

7.  What  is  the  total  number  of  im¬ 
mature  birds  (count  individuals 
and  not  species)  pictured  in  the 
last  issue? 

8.  What  bird  book  written  by  a 
member  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Natural  History  Society  is  pic¬ 
tured  in  the  last  issue? 

9.  According  to  Stephanie  Stewart 
what  is  our  most  basic  natural 
resource? 

10.  What  does  Dick  Lumsden  ad¬ 
vise  that  anyone  climbing  up  to 
Great  Horned  Owl,  Goshawk, 
Pigeon  Hawk,  or  even  a  crow’s 
nest  should  wear? 

11.  In  David  Hatch’s  opinion  whait 
species  of  bird  was  hardest  hit 
by  the  October  blizzards  in 
Manitoba? 

12.  What  does  W.  J.  D.  Stephen  re¬ 
commend  for  frightening  Sandhill 
Cranes  out  of  grain  fields? 

13.  Name  the  species  of  birds  which 
the  Estevan  bird  watchers  re¬ 
ported  having  seen  on  their 
Christmas  Bird  Count. 

14.  According  to  Kathleen  Hodges, 
how  many  hours  before  sun-up 
did  the  Greater  Prairie  Chicken 
start  to  assemble  on  its  dancing 
ground? 

15.  What  is  the  scientific  name  for 
the  Greater  Sandhill  Crane? 

16.  Who  is  the  conservation  officer 
at  Moose  Jaw? 

17.  What  three  mammals  did  Dr. 
Nero  write  about  in  the  last 
issue? 

18.  Are  the  same  restrictions  put  on 
land  use  which  are  put  on  use 
of  our  other  natural  resources 
such  as  fish,  minerals,  and  wild 
game? 

19.  Name  three  countries  which 
were  once  rich  producers  of 
food  stuffs  but  whose  soil  is 
now  much  less  fertile. 

20.  What  indication  is  there  that 
the  same  fate  could  happen  to 
our  land? 
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MIXED  SPECIES  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  WHITE-TAILED  AND 
MULE  DEER  IN  SASKATCHEWAN 

by  Richard  S.  Miller,  Department  of  Biology,  University  of  Saskatchewan 


Last  October,  about  10  miles  north 
of  Carrot  River,  I  and  two  com¬ 
panions  saw  five  antlerless  deer 
feeding  in  an  open  meadow  iust  off 
the  road  we  were  driving  on.  Dis¬ 
turbed  by  our  car  the  deer  fled  as 
a  group  into  the  bush,  crossing  the 
road  in  plain  view  about  50  yards 
in  front  of  the  car.  Four  were  White- 
tailed  Deer  ( Odocoileus  virginianus ) 
and  one  a  Mule  Deer  (O.  hemonius) . 
They  were  easily  identifiable  by 
their  external  characters  and  by  the 
way  they  moved,  but  they  fed  as  a 
group  and  fled  as  a  group  until  they 
reached  the  bush.  At  the  edge  of  the 


trees,  the  Mule  Deer  typically 
stopped  in  the  open  for  a  last  look 
before  entering  cover,  while  the 
White-tails  entered  the  trees  and 
then  stopped. 

Both  species  are  known  to  occur 
together  in  many  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  and  there  is  ample  opportun¬ 
ity  for  this  type  of  association  to 
occur.  It  is,  nevertheless,  unusual 
for  these  two  species  to  show  this 
kind  of  mixed  species  behaviour. 
The  author  would  be  interested  to 
learn  of  other  observations  of  Mule 
Deer  and  White-tailed  Deer  asso¬ 
ciations  in  Saskatchewan. 


The  Plains  Grizzly 

Success  story  in  Wildlife  Conservation 

by  Stephanie  Stewart,  Moose  Jaw 


We  are  so  frequently  confronted 
with  evidence  of  man’s  destructive¬ 
ness  and  lack  of  forethought  in  the 
use  of  his  natural  surroundings  and 
those  who  preach  conservation  so 
often  feel  themselves  to  be  voices 
“crying  in  the  wilderness”  that  it 
was  encouraging  to  come  across  the 
story  of  an  effort  to  preserve  what 
remains  of  a  once  mighty  race  in 
Western  American  wildlife — that 
fabled  giant  the  Plains  Grizzly 
( Ursus  horribilis  horribilis) . 

Great  credit  is  due  the  Alberta 
Government,  the  oil  industry  (whose 
seismic  crews  first  penetrated  what 
proved  to  be  'the  grizzly’s  last 
stronghold)  and  particularly  to  Mr. 
Albert  Oeming  of  Edmonton,  for 
preserving  and  protecting  what  re¬ 
mains  of  the  great  Plains  Grizzlies, 

until  recently  thought  to  have  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  man’s  encroachment  upon 
its  natural  domain. 


The  buffalo  that  once  roamed  the 
western  plains  no  longer  exist  free 
in  nature;  they  live  in  national 
parks,  managed  as  a  curiosity  and 
tourist  attraction,  but  at  least  they 
have  been  saved  from  extinction  and 
can  perpetuate  their  kind.  Until  re¬ 
cently  it  was  thought  that  the  great 
Plains  Grizzly  had  not  been  so  for¬ 
tunate,  but  in  1935  Bella  Twin,  an 
Indian  woman  working  her  trapline 
in  the  wilderness  of  northern 
Alberta,  shot  a  bear.  There  was 
nothing  remarkable  in  this  except 
that  the  bear  was  later  estimated 
to  have  weighed  half  a  ton,  and 
Bella  Twin  (who  was  interested  in 
beaver,  and  to  whom  the  bear  was 
merely  incidental)  shot  it  with  a  .22 
rifle.  It  took  her  eight  shots.  Bella 
Twin  skinned  the  bear,  and  two 
weeks  later  presented  it  along  with 
her  beaver  belts  at  the  village  of 
Slave  Lake,  and  here  the  bear  skin 
aroused  no  little  curiosity.  It  par¬ 
ticularly  aroused  the  curiosity  of 
Rheinhold  Eben,  top  guide  and 
hunter  of  the  district,  who  secur¬ 
ing  directions  from  Bella  managed 
to  locate  the  skull,  and  measuring  it, 
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found  it  a  colossal  16%  inches  from 
nose  tip  to  base,  and  9B  inches 
across  the  head.  The  Boone  and 
Crocket  Club  of  New  York,  arbiters 
of  world  hunting  records,  declared 
it  the  BIGGEST  GRIZZLY  ON 
REC  ORD . 

And  then,  as  people  will,  people 
began  to  remember.  Loggers,  trap¬ 
pers,  foresters  and  those  whose  daily 
business  took  them  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness  domain  where  this  giant  had 
been  shot  remembered  paw  marks 
of  remarkable  size,  a  few  remem¬ 
bered  kills  measuring  from  eight  to 
ten  feet,  and  nearly  everyone  re¬ 
membered  a  homesteader’s  pet  bear 
cub  that  had  grown  so  large  it  had 
been  shipped  off  to  the  Calgary 
Zoo.  “Fisherman’s  tales,”  memories 
gilded  by  passing  time,  freaks  of 
nature  . .  .  Mr.  Albert  Oeming  of 
Edmonton  didn’t  think  so.  Mr. 
Oeming,  as  early  as  1946,  as  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  zoology  in  New  York,  had 
heard  rumours  of  a  giant  race  of 
grizzlies  in  Alberta’s  Swan  Hills.  He 
searched  for  them  and  finally  saw 
one  in  1950.  He  was  patiently  gath¬ 
ering  measurements  of  paw  marks, 
scraps  of  skulls  and  reports  of  sight¬ 
ings  when  Bella  Twin  shot  her  bear. 
He  knew  the  bears  were  there  and 
that  they  were  enormous. 

Here  was  a  mystery.  What  were 
these  bears?  Why  were  they  so  big? 
Where  had  they  come  from?  Mr. 
Oeming  dug  deep  into  his  reference 
books  and  found  . .  .  the  “plains 
grizzly.”  Early  explorers  of  the  west¬ 
ern  plains  had  recorded  “big  bears” 
roaming  the  prairies  often  along  the 
fringes  of  buffalo  herds;  prior  to 
1850  as  many  as  600  bearskins  a 
year  had  been  shipped  out  of  Fort 
Walsh  in  southern  Saskatchewan. 
These  were  not  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Grizzly,  they  were  larger,  varying 
in  colour  from  chocolate  to  silver- 
brown,  and  had  long  needle-sharp 
claws.  They  had  been  extinct  for 
65  years.  The  Swan  Hills  grizzlies 
matched  their  description 

Historical  proof  exists  that  buffalo 
ranged  as  far  north  as  the  Peace 
River,  and  if  as  the  early  explorers 
reported,  grizzly  and  buffalo  often 
had  been  found  together  perhaps 
some  of  the  Plains  Grizzlies  had 
accompanied  the  buffalo  herds  in 


their  retreat.  Mr.  Oeming  thought 
so.  He  believed  that  thus  they  had 
found  their  way  into  the  remote 
Swan  Hills,  primeval  and  inaccess¬ 
ible,  and  there  had  lived  and  multi¬ 
plied  unmolested. 

But  even  this  fortress  was  now 
faced  with  assault.  Caterpillars  and 
bulldozers  clanked  their  inexorable 
way  into  the  grizzlies’  secret  strong¬ 
hold  in  search  of  oil.  The  roads  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  grizzlies  retreated,  more 
bears  were  seen,  more  bears  were 
shot,  and  Mr.  Oeming,  hot  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  his  theory,  wanted  to  get  a 
look  at  a  live  Swan  Hills  bear.  He 
devised  a  trap  of  steel  culvert  pipe 
baited  with  raw  beef  and  with  an 
end  gate  triggered  from  the  bait  .  .  . 
and  so  caught  a  bear.  To  examine 
and  ear  tag  the  bear  it  had  to  be 
tranquilized  with  liquid  ether,  and 
Mr.  Oeming  found  that  it  took  quite 
a  lot! 

Such  goings-on  could  not  pass  un¬ 
noticed  .  .  .  they  aroused  the  interest 
of  the  oil-drilling  crews  . .  .  Mr. 
Oeming  was  only  too  willing  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  bears ...  he  made 
not  only  friends  but  allies  .  .  .  they 
scouted  for  him,  providing  an  ever 
increasing  fund  of  information.  .  . 
they  relocated  their  camp  garbage 
dumps,  some  camps  even  banned 
rifles.  Mr.  Oeming  is  on  record  as 
stating,  “The  co-operation  of  the  oil 
industry  was  terrific.”  People  of 
some  influence  became  interested  in 
the  matter  and  later  the  Alberta 
Government  placed,  the  entire  Swan 
Hills  district  off-limits  to  all  bear 
hunters. 

The  great  Plains  Grizzly  is  not  ex¬ 
tinct  as  once  was  thought.  He  is 
known,  and  now  protected.  And  if 
one  thing  stands  out  from  this  record 
it  is  this.  It  was  knowledge  that 
saved  the  Plains  Grizzly,  knowledge 
and  curiosity  and  enthusiasm.  If 
Mr.  Oeming  and  his  fellow  enthus¬ 
iasts  had  been  content  to  write  off 
the  mysterious  bears  of  the  Swan 
Hills  as  “just  big  bears”  they  could 
now  be  vanished  for  ever,  only  seven 
years  after  Bella  Twin  went  out  to 
check  her  trapline. 

NOTE:  Material  for  this  article  was 

largely  derived  from  the  story  by  Jim  Bowes 
in  the  Imperial  Oil  Review  of  September, 
1959,  which  is  here  gratefully  acknowledged. 
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PORCUPINE  ALONG 
CUTARM  CREEK 

by  A.  J.  Hruska,  Gerald 


Our  first  observation  of  a  Porcu¬ 
pine  ( Erethizon  dorsatum )  occurred 
in  the  late  1920’s  when  I  was  at¬ 
tending  public  school.  The  caretaker 
of  the  school  caged  a  large  animal 
and  his  daughters  invited  the  teacher 
and  pupils  to  view  this  abominable 
creature  that  threw  quills.  We  were 
duly  warned  to  keep  our  distance. 

However,  being  slightly  braver  or 
more  curious,  I  obtained  a  bunch  of 
his  quills.  For  many  years  I  did  not 
see  a  Porcupine  or  any  damage 
caused  by  these  robust  rodents.  They 
were  quite  rare  cr  at  least  not  too 
obvious. 

During  the  last  ten  years  Porcu¬ 
pines  have  increased  greatly  along 
the  Cutarm  Creek  and  have  spread 
out  to  the  prairie.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  reasons  for  their  increase  is  that 
they  have  no  effective  predator  other 
than  man.  The  damage  that  they  do 
here  by  girdling  willow  and  oak 
(so  far  I  have  not  observed  any 
damage  to  poplars).  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  I  have  destroyed  every 
animal  that  has  appeared  on  pro¬ 
perty  that  I  designate  as  “out  of 
bounds  for  porkies.”  The  Porcupine 
illustrated  was  killed  only  100  feet 
from  the  house — just  too  close  to 
our  evergreen  hedge. 


IN  DEFENCE  OF  THE  WEASEL 

by  E.  Symons,  Rocanville 

Through  the  years  I  have  gath¬ 
ered  some  really  good  stories  prov¬ 
ing  the  value  of  weasels.  One  of 
these  comes  from  years  ago  when 
my  father  was  sharpening  pickets 
one  summer  afternoon  and  hap¬ 
pened  to  notice  a  weasel  loping  up 
from  a  nearby  slough,  where  there 
was  an  old  straw  pile,  to  the  barn. 
A  few  minutes  later  it  came  back, 
carrying  a  rat.  He  saw  that  weasel 
make  three  more  tiips  within  about 
two  hours,  each  time  carrying  a  rat. 
Evidently  the  weasel  was  feeding  a 
family  of  young.  How  many  rats 
a  day,  and  how  many  rats  a  season, 
would  that  weasel  have  killed? 

Another  illuminating  weasel  story 
was  told  me  recently  by  a  new- 
found  friend,  Henry  Bauche,  an  old 
settler  of  the  Antler  district  and  a 
municipal  councillor.  Some  years  ago 
the  Bauches  had  a  weasel  with  a 
nest  and  young  in  the  hen  house! 
Never  a  chicken  touched,  but  not  a 
rat  was  seen  around  the  farm  yard. 
Significantly,  during  all  the  years 
(close  to  25)  that  I  lived  on  the 
farm,  only  once  did  a  weasel  molest 
poultry,  and  that  weasel  made  a  job 
of  it — killed  eleven  hens  and  two 
ducks  in  one  night.  Yet  there  would 
be  tracks  all  over  the  farm  and 
around  the  hen  house,  all  winter. 

Jack  Hass  of  McNutt,  Sask.,  also 
told  me  recently  of  a  neighbour 
whose  chicken  house  is  entered  con¬ 
tinually  by  a  weasel.  There  are  no 
rats  left  in  the  vicinity,  but  no 
chicken  has  ever  been  touched. 

Earl  Dixon  at  the  elevator  in 
Pinkie  west  of  Regina  told  this 
story.  A  weasel  came'  loping  up  the 
driveway,  looked  in  the  office,  went 
and  got  a  rat,  then  went  out  and 
around  the  engine  house  and  buried 
the  rat  in  the  field.  Dixon  saw  the 
weasel  make  18  trips  that  afternoon, 
looking  into  the  office  every  time! 

Gordon  Fisher  of  Regina  tells  of 
his  sisters  on  the  farm  standing  by 
the  water  trough  when  a  weasel 
passed  by  her  chasing  a  rat.  The 
weasel  stopped  for  a  drink,  then 
went  after  his  rat  under  the  gran¬ 
ary,  and  came  by  a  few  minutes 
later  with  a  big  one. 

Surely  these  stories  are  an  elo¬ 
quent  plea  on  behalf  of  the  weasel. 
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LETTERS 


Once  again  there  have  come  to  the 
Editor’s  desk  many  letters  from  en¬ 
thusiastic  readers  who  want  to  share 
their  observations.  Ron  Klimsek,  of 
Russell,  Manitoba,  surprises  us  with 
the  report  of  a  Gray-crowned  Rosy 
Finch  seen  on  Nov.  2  and  9,  1959, 
and  again  on  March  22,  1960.  The 
Gray-crowned  Rosy  Finch  is  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  mountainous  areas  of 
southwestern  Alberta  and  wanders 
into  eastern  Alberta  in  winter,  but 
there  are  few  records  for  Saskatch¬ 
ewan  and  Manitoba  records  must  be 
very  scarce.  From  F.  B.  Stevenson, 
of  Morris,  Manitoba,  we  have  a 
kodachrome  which  constitutes  an 
interesting  record  of  a  Cardinal  that 
spent  the  winter  at  the  Charles 
Snarr  farm,  coming  daily  for  sun¬ 
flower  seeds. 

Watching  an  unusual  species  be¬ 
come  commoner  in  an  area  is  always 
interesting.  Mrs.  E.  F.  Hillier  tells 
of  Red  Squirrels  and  Red  Foxes  on 
the  increase  at  Gregherd,  Sask.,  and 
Lloyd  M.  Lohr  at  Erskine,  Alberta, 
mentions  a  family  of  Red  Squirrels 
that  established  themselves  in  his 
farm  shelterbelt  last  summer.  A 
large  colony  of  herons  (likely 
Black-crowned  Night  Herons)  in  a 
slough  near  Melville  has  been  under 
observation  for  several  years  now 
by  Victor  Schmidt. 

Observing  the  common  species  of 
birds  that  all  of  us  have  a  chance  to 
see  is  another  rewarding  aspect  of 
bird  study.  Lewis  Wojciechowski  of 
Brightstone,  Manitoba,  finds  the 
Black-capped  Chickadee  the  most 
interesting  bird  of  all  because  he 
has  been  able  to  watch  these 
friendly  little  creatures  raising  their 
broods  in  summer  as  well  as  having 
them  at  the  winter  feeder.  Marilyn 
Tyreman,  of  Melville,  had  an  inter¬ 
esting  experience  with  a  pet 
“budgie”  who  escaped  through  an 
open  door  into  the  sub-zero  weather 
on  one  of  the  coldest  nights  last 
December;  the  next  day  the  budgie 
was  found  in  a  garbage  can  with 
frozen  legs.  Oddly  enough  the  bird 
lived  after  being  “thawed-out.” 
From  the  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  Dr.  Nero  passed  on  to  us  a 


story  send  him  by  H.  W.  Wickenden, 
of  Saskatoon,  that  showed  how  close 
a  study  one  might  make  of  the  feed 
ing  habits  and  territorial  defence  of 
a  bird  like  the  Robin  which  one  can 
watch  every  day. 

We  feel  that  George  Dunmire,  of 
Gull  Lake,  will  be  disappointed  in 
this  issue  of  the  Blue  Jaw  which 
has  no  archaeological  items,  since  he 
describes  himself  as  principally  in¬ 
terested  in  Indian  relics.  He  is  com¬ 
pleting  a  collection  of  10,000  speci¬ 
mens  which  we  hope  he  will  write 
to  the  Blue  Jay  about. 

Finally,  to  show  that  there  are 
two  sides  to  every  question,  we 
should  like  to  mention  letters  from 
T.  S.  Cox,  of  Biggar,  who  tells  us 
flatly  that  “as  a  farmer  he  is  not 
too  enthusiastic  about  all  the  work 
being  done  toward  the  conservation 
of  ducks,”  and  from  Roy  Potter,  of 
Nokomis  who  “has  no  love  for 
hawks”  because  he  has  seen  how, 
after  the  disappearance  of  gophers, 
the  hawks  have  preyed  on  game 
species  like  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  and 
many  little  birds. 


Copies  of  the  above  calendar,  with 
six  paintings  by  Fenwick  Lans- 
downe,  are  available  on  request, 
free  of  charge,  from  Howard  Paper 
Mills  Ltd.,  404  McGill  St.,  Montreal. 
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THE  WILD  MAMMALS  OF  MIS¬ 
SOURI.  By  C.  W.  and  E.  R. 
Schwartz.  1959.  University  of 
Missouri  Press  and  Missouri  Con¬ 
servation  Commission.  341  pp.,  57  pi., 
1  colour  pi.,  6  halftones,  59  maps. 

Price  $5.95. 

Charles  and  Elizabeth  Schwartz 
are  internationally  known  for  their 
award-winning  films  “Bobwhite 
through  the  Years,”  “Cottontail”  and 
“A  Way  of  Life.”  Their  book  Game 
Birds  of  Hawaii  was  judged  the  best 
publication  in  wildlife  and  ecology 
in  1949  and  1950  by  the  North 
American  Wildlife  Society.  While  the 
book  “is  designed  as  a  guide  to  the 
identification  of  the  wild  mammals 
of  Missouri  and  as  a  reference  to 
facts  about  their  lives,”  it  accom¬ 
plishes  far  more  than  these  aims  and 
is  unquestionably  the  best  book  that 
has  been  published  in  this  field. 

An  introductory  chapter  discusses 
general  characteristics  of  mammals, 
where  mammals  live,  size  of  mam¬ 
mals,  how  mammals  are  named,  the 
mammals  of  Missouri,  how  to  identify 
mammals  by  keys,  a  key  to  orders 
based  on  whole  adult  mammals,  a 
key  to  orders  by  skulls,  how  to 
identify  mammal  tracks  and  general 
references  about  mammals.  A  great 
deal  of  time  and  thought  has  obvi¬ 
ously  been  spent  on  this  chapter. 
The  material  is  presented  briefly 
and  in  relatively  simple  terms,  yet 
there  is  enough  vocabulary  and  de¬ 
tail  to  prepare  a  non-biologist  for 
the  main  text. 

The  main  body  of  the  text  is  de¬ 
voted  to  accounts  of  each  of  the  62 
species  of  mammal  which  are  known 
to  occur  in  Missouri.  A  short  section 
at  the  end  of  the  book  deals  with 
five  species  which  formerly 
occurred  there  in  historic  times,  and 
13  species  which  possibly  occur  in 
Missouri  but  have  not  been  recorded. 
Although  many  of  the  mammals  of 
Missouri  do  not  occur  in  this  pro¬ 
vince,  and  many  of  our  more  north¬ 
ern  forms  do  not  occur  in  Missouri, 
this  book  includes  43  of  the  76 
species  listed  by  W.  H.  Beck  in  his 
Guide  to  Saskatchewan  Mammals. 
In  the  presentation  of  each  order  of 
mammals  there  is  a  short  descrip¬ 


tion  of  the  characteristics  of  the  order 
followed  by  keys  to  species  by 
whole  adult  animals  and  skulls. 
Each  species  account  is  divided  into 
sections  dealing  with  its  name,  de¬ 
scription,  distribution  and  abund¬ 
ance,  habitat  and  home,  habits,  foods, 
reproduction,  adverse  factors,  and 
management  and  control.  A  short 
selection  of  references  appears  at  the 
end  of  each  account. 

The  information  in  each  of  the 
species  accounts  is  accurate  and  in¬ 
formative  and  well  presented.  The 
section  dealing  with  the  name  of 
each  species  includes  the  origins  and 
meanings  of  the  scientific  and  com¬ 
mon  name.  The  description  in¬ 
cludes  gross  features  and  diagnostic 
characters,  color,  measurements  of 
body  and  skull,  teeth  and  skull,  sex 
criteria,  age  criteria,  glands,  and 
voice  and  sounds.  The  discussions 
of  age  criteria  are  especially  note¬ 
worthy.  Current  information  on  a 
variety  of  age  criteria  is  included, 
along  with  excellent  illustrations 
wherever  appropriate.  In  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  general  habits,  the 
authors  have  avoided  the  common 
tendency  to  pepper  the  text  with 
small  bits  of  unrelated  facts,  and 
have  provided  useful  information 
that  is  presented  in  readable  style. 
The  distribution  of  each  species  in 
Missouri  is  described  briefly,  and 
there  is  a  distribution  map  showing 
the  range  of  each  species  in  North 
America.  There  are  some  inaccu¬ 
racies  in  details  of  the  range  maps, 
but  these  are  minor  for  the  most 
part.  The  sections  on  reproduction 
are  excellent.  They  include  data  on 
the  mating  period,  mating  behaviour, 
gestation  period,  date  of  birth  of 
the  earliest  litters,  litter  size,  size 
of  young  and  development.  The 
selection  of  references  at  the  end  of 
each  species  account  usually  num¬ 
bers  ten  or  less,  but  these  give  fair¬ 
ly  broad  coverage  with  well  chosen 
papers. 

The  illustrations  which  number 
almost  400,  are  an  outstanding  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  book.  In  addition  to 
sketches  of  tracks,  nests,  runways 
and  ecological  events  that  are  per¬ 
tinent  to  the  text,  the  book  is  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  with  a  variety  of 
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attractive  sketches  that  are  not  es¬ 
sential  but,  nevertheless,  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  book. 

The  most  valuable  illustrations 
are  the  full  page  (8  x  11)  plates 
that  accompany  each  species  account. 
Readers  of  the  Missouri  Conserva¬ 
tionist  magazine  will  recognize 
some  of  these  plates  which  appear¬ 
ed  monthly  from  July,  1953,  through 
September,  1957.  The  combination 
of  useful  detail  and  artistic  quality 
in  these  drawings  makes  them 
unique  among  mammal  illustrations 
— they  can  only  be  described  with 
superlatives.  Each  plate  includes  a 
pencil  sketch  of  an  adult  of  the 
species  in  a  typical  posture;  detailed 
drawings  of  the  fore  and  hind  feet; 
top,  side  and  bottom  views  of  the 
skull  and  teeth  with  diagnostic  fea¬ 
tures  labelled;  and  magnified  views 
of  special,  diagnostic  characters. 
Special  features  of  the  dentition  of 
some  species  are  shown  in  detail. 
The  head  of  each  species  of  bat  is 
figured  in  profile,  with  the  tragus 
and  other  diagnostic  features  shown 
in  detail.  Structures  such  as  the  fas- 
sorial  limbs  of  the  mole,  cheek 
pouches  of  different  rodents,  and 
many  other  unique  characteristics 
are  illustrated. 

There  has  obviously  been  a  close 
union  of  the  exceptional  talents  of 
the  authors  and  a  desire  for  service 
on  the  part  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  Press  and  the  Missouri 
Conservation  Commission  in  order 
to  publish  a  book  of  this  quality  at 
such  a  low  price.  It  has  set  a  stan¬ 
dard  which  future  mammal  guides 
will  be  hard  pressed  to  match,  and 
deserves  wide  readership  among 
amateur  naturalists  and  professional 
mammalogists.  —  Richard  S.  Miller, 
Dept,  of  Biology,  Univ.  of  Sask., 
Saskatoon. 

VEGETATIONAL  CHANGES  AS 
RELATED  TO  WATERFOWL  HABI¬ 
TAT  IN  AGRICULTURAL  WATER 
BODIES  OF  MANITOBA  AND 
SASKATCHEWAN,  CANADA.  By 
Charles  Durham  Bird.  Ph.D.  Thesis, 
Oklahoma  State  University,  Jan., 
1960.  Field  survey  work  sponsored 
and  supervised  by  Canadian  Wild¬ 
life  Service. 

What  is  it  that  really  attracts 
ducks  to  a  particular  pond?  Our 
conservation  authorities  do  not  yet 
know  exactly.  Mr.  Bird  is  one  of 


those  finding  out.  In  1958  and  1959 
he  examined  the  shoreline  of  28 
man-made  water  bodies,  created  by 
construction  of  P.F.R.A.  dams,  to 
discover  what  plants  began  to  grow 
along  their  margins,  and  when  they 
became  populated  with  water  birds. 
He  listed  the  numbers  and  kinds  of 
plants,  as  well  as  the  numbers  and 
kinds  of  waterfowl  he  saw  at  these 
places.  In  addition,  he  classified  the 
water  bodies  into  different  types. 

A  series  of  studies  like  this  will 
eventually  give  us  definite  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  food  preference  of 
our  different  water  birds,  and  the 
type  of  pond  and  shoreline  they  will 
visit.  In  time,  the  Wildlife  Service 
will  be  able  to  ensure  that  adequate 
and  suitable  marsh  and  pond  areas 
are  scattered  through  the  province 
to  maintain  our  abundance  of  wild 
ducks  and  geese.  This  is  becoming 
increasingly  important  as  drainage 
for  farm  and  urban  development  re¬ 
moves  many  present  duck  marshes. 
— Anne  Blakeney,  Regina. 

1959  ANNUAL  REPORT  MUSEUM 
OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.  Reprint¬ 
ed  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1959.  The  Queen’s  Printer,  Regina, 
1959. 

Those  of  us  who  live  on  the  door¬ 
step  of  the  Saskatchewan  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in  Regina  are  in 
a  position  to  know  a  good  deal  about 
its  work.  This  is  especially  true 
when  we  have  a  close  contact  with 
the  Museum  staff  through  the  help 
and  advice  that  they  give  to  the 
Blue  Jay.  Blue  Jay  readers  who  do 
not  have  the  same  opportunity  to 
know  about  the  Museum’s  work  will 
be  interested  in  the  annual  report 
reprinted  from  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources 
for  1959.  These  reprints  are  avail¬ 
able  on  request  from  the  Museum. 
It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  is 
a  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1959,  which  means  that 
the  activities  reviewed  are  princi¬ 
pally  those  of  1958. 

The  report  begins  with  a  review 
of  research  and  field  work:  in 
archaeology  and  paleontology,  not¬ 
ably  the  studies  made  in  the  South 
Saskatchewan  River  valley  and  at 
the  “Scrimbit  Forest”  site  near  Kay- 
ville,  Sask.;  in  zoology,  notably  field 
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checks  of  Whooping  Cranes,  studies 
on  Pocket  Mouse,  Yellow-headed 
and  Redwinged  Blackbirds,  and  the 
Canada  Goose  management  project 
at  the  Wascana  Waterfowl  Park. 

The  results  of  these  research 
studies,  and  new  faunal  records  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Museum,  were  re¬ 
ported  throughout  the  year  in  a 
number  of  published  articles  writ¬ 
ten  by  members  of  the  Museum  staff. 
Many  of  these  articles  (cf.  list  in 
the  report)  were  published  in  the 
Blue  Jay.  The  Blue  Jay  feels  con¬ 
siderable  satisfaction  in  this  reci¬ 
procal  arrangement  which  furthers 
the  work  of  the  Museum  and  en¬ 
hances  the  value  of  the  magazine. 

The  research  activities  of  the 
Museum  are  less  well  known  to  the 
public  than  its  extension  and  edu¬ 
cation  programme.  Conducted  lec¬ 
ture  tours,  film  programmes,  exhi¬ 
bits  and  photographic  displays  intro¬ 
duce  the  general  public  to  this  aspect 
of  the  Museum’s  work.  It  is  encour¬ 
aging  that  so  many  individuals  (185, 
381  in  1958-59),  so  many  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  particularly  so  many 
school  groups,  take  advantage  of  the 
Museum’s  programme. — M.B. 

WILL  YOU  JOIN  THE 
MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE? 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  in 
a  large  society  is  the  job  of  trying  to 
keep  the  membership  growing.  Each 
year  the  Saskatchewan  Natural  His¬ 
tory  Society  sends  out  two  or  three 
renewal  notices  but  many  members 
still  do  not  send  in  their  dues  and 
we  lose  300-700  members. 

When  I  was  appointed  to  the 
membership  committee  last  October 
I  did  not  realize  how  much  work 
there  was  to  do  or  how  much  help 
I  should  need.  I  have  gone  through 
the  membership  file  and  sorted  out 
the  cards  for  different  areas  in 
Saskatchewan.  I  was  surprised  to 
see  how  many  post  offices  the  Blue 
Jay  went  to,  but  also  how  poorly 
■some  districts  were  represented. 
Surely  there  are  many  people  in 
these  districts  interested  in  natural 
history,  and  many  of  them  are  prob¬ 
ably  not  subscribers  to  the  maga¬ 
zine  simply  because  they  do  not 
know  of  it. 

For  your  interest  I  am  listing  some 
of  the  places  that  I  have  counted 
members  for.  The  numbers  given 


represent  the  numbers  of  paid-up 
members  at  the  end  of  1959: 

Abernethy,  3;  Areola,  5;  Asquith,  1;  Assini- 
boia,  3;  Avonlea,  2;  Balcarres,  6;  Battleford, 
5;  Beechy,  3;  Bethune,  4;  Big  River,  1;  Blad- 
worth,  6;  Boharm,  1;  Bracken,  3;  Bredenbury, 
5;  Broadview,  5;  Carievale,  12;  Churchbridge, 
1;  Craik,  1;  Cupar,  10;  Davidson,  5;  Dilke, 
7;  Doonside,  1;  Dundurn,  1;  Eastend,  8;  Elbow, 
6;  Estevan,  1  i ;  Fort  Qu’Appelle,  17;  Gravel- 
bourg,  3;  Grenfell,  25;  Hazelcliffe,  5;  Hudson 
Bay,  4;  Humbolt,  1;  Indian  Head,  16;  Kam- 
sack,  3;  Kelvington,  3;  Kinistino,  2;  Lloyd- 
minster,  12;  Lumsden,  4;  Maple  Creek,  13; 
McLean,  1;  Meadow  Lake,  9;  Meath  Park,  12; 
Melfort,  8;  Melville,  10;  Moose  Jaw,  93; 
Moosomin,  7;  Naioam,  8;  Nipawin,  13;  North 
Battleford,  7;  North  Portal,  1;  Oxbow,  12; 
Pense,  1;  Prince  Albert,  37;  Regina,  300; 
Rocanville,  65;  Rosthem,  1;  Saltcoats,  21; 
Saskatoon,  160;  Swift  Current,  22;  Tisdale,  10; 
Weybum,  15;  York  ton,  60. 

It  can  be  seen  that  some  districts 
have  few  members.  I  would  like  to 
urge  members  living  in  those  districts 
to  join  in  a  membership  drive.  WILL 
YOU  JOIN  US  AS  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE? 
If  you  can  help  gain  members  for 
the  society,  please  write  to  me.  I 
shall  send  you  copies  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  to  use  for  publicity  and  will 
try  to  answer  questions  about  the 
society.  SYLVIA  HARRISON, 
MEMBERSHIP  CONVENER,  #6 
CLAIRE  APTS.,  REGINA. 


S.N.H.S.  RESEARCH 
GRANTS  FUND 

The  S.N.H.S.  has  established  a 
small  fund  to  assist  students  and 
amateur  members  doing  research 
in  Saskatchewan.  Any  member 
may  apply  for  assistance. 

A  maximum  of  $100.00  will  be 
available  for  distribution  each 
year.  For  this  year  only  submit  ap¬ 
plication  by  July  1.  Your  ap¬ 
plication  should  be  accompanied 
by  an  interim  report  on  your  study 
project.  A  final  report  or  paper 
should  be  submitted  by  October  1, 
1960.  Awards  will  be  announced  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  1960. 

In  your  application,  outline  (1) 
type  of  study,  (2)  area  of  study, 
(3)  length  of  study,  (4)  equipment 
to  be  used  (camera,  microscope, 
etc.). 

Submit  applications  to  E.  L.  Fox, 
Chairman,  Research  Grants  Com¬ 
mittee,  3455  Rae  St.,  Regina. 

Donations  to  the  above  fund  will 
be  received  with  appreciation  at 
the  above  address. 
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One-Year  Term:  A.  Capusten,  Prince  Albert;  C.  S.  Houston,  Yorkton;  D.  S. 
Rawson,  Saskatoon;  E.  E.  Symons,  Rocanville;  J.  Walker,  Moose  Jaw. 

PRESIDENTS  OF  LOCAL  BRANCHES: 

Elmer  L.  Fox,  Regina;  Phil  Pawluck,  Yorkton;  E.  W.  Brooman,  Prince 
Albert;  Robert  Folker,  Saskatoon;  Frank  Hill,  Moose  Jaw;  J.  M.  Brooks,  Meath 
Park. 


CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES: 

Birds  of  Prey:  R.  Bremner;  Calendar:  E.  Fox;  Conservation:  F.  G.  Bard; 
Constitution:  F.  Brazier;  Membership:  Sylvia  Harrison;  Publications:  C.  S. 
Houston;  Publicity:  D.  Gilroy. 


NOTICE  TO  MEMBERS 

In  order  to  meet  the  printing  costs  of  the  Blue  Jay  the  Annual  Meeting, 
1959,  decided  that  the  regular  membership  must  be  raised  to  $2.00,  with  a 
$1.00  membership  being  retained  for  junior  members  and  for  schools.  It  is 
important  that  we  do  not  lose  members  because  of  this  increase  in  fees.  We 
hope  that  all  previous  members  will  subscribe  again,  and  that  others  will  join 
them. 

MEMBERSHIPS 

All  persons  interested  in  any  aspect  of  nature  are  invited  to  join  the 
Saskatchewan  Natural  History  Society.  Membership  dues  per  calendar  year 
are:  Regular,  $2.00;  Junior  (including  schools),  $1.00.  The  Blue  Jay  is  sent 
without  charge  to  all  members  not  in  arrears  for  dues.  Send  your  membership 
to  the  treasurer,  Constance  Pratt,  3136  Rae  Street,  Regina,  Sask. 

REPRINTS 

Equiries  about  quantity  orders  of  reprints  of  any  article  printed  in  the 
Blue  Jay  should  be  sent  to  Midwest  Litho,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 


Rutherford  Library, 
University  of  Alberta. 
E  MONT  ON ,  Alberta . 


Authorized  as  second  class  mail.  Post  Office  Department,  Ottawa 
Please  return  unclaimed  magazines.  Return  postage  guaranteed. 


Spring  comes  to  Lac  la  Ronge,  April,  1960 


Photo  by  Peter  Gregg 


SEND  ALL  SUBSCIPTIONS,  RENEWALS,  AND  ACCOUNTS  TO 
Miss  C.  Pratt,  3136  Rae  Street,  Regina 

SEND  MATERIAL  FOR  PUBLICATION  IN  THE  SEPTEMBER  ISSUE 

BY  JULY  15,  1960,  TO 
G.  F.  LEDINGHAM,  2335  Athol  Street,  Regina 


Midwest  Litho  Ltd.,  SosKatooo 


